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WHSR to start on-line broadcast Class of 
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BY PHIL ANDREWS 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lettt 


Early next week, WHSR (Hopkins 
Student Radio) will begin broadcast- 
ing over the Internet in a bold move 


rent,” a system devised to inexpen- 


sively reach a limited audience. The 


signal is broadcast from the station, 
located in the basement of McCoy, to 
receiver boxes in University-owned 
housing buildings. These boxes con- 
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Beginning next week, WHSR will be broadcast over the Internet. 


toward dramatically increasing its 
listenership. Tired of the disadvan- 
tages associated with the carrier cur- 
rent system and the difficulty of ob- 
taining the funding and licensing 
needed for a broadcasting antenna, 
the station decided last semester to 
pursue Internet broadcasting. Excited 
by the possibility ofreaching a world- 
wide audience, station executives 
worked toward gaining the funding 
and technical support to begin broad- 
casting over the Web. 


Listeners will be able to link onto | 
the RealAudio format, which can be | 
used to listen to WHSR through the | 
station’s homepage (www.jhu.edu/ | 


~whsr). 


WHSRhastraditionally broadcast | 
over what is known as “carrier cur- | 


HAC makes 
upgrades 


BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Upon returning for the spring se- 
mester, students may have noticed a 
new look for Jhunix, the result of a 
three-day hardware and software up- 
grade conducted by Homewood Aca- 
demic Computing (HAC). 

The upgrades included features 
suchas Y2K compatibility, more disk 
space, a faster system, and an up- 
grade for the Pine e-mail program. 

The upgrade took place between 
January 15 and 17, during which time 
Jhunix was off-line and unavailable. 
Brief periods of service fluctuation 
since then have been the result of at- 
tempts at performance tuning by the 
system administrators. 

Senior Systems Programmer 
Mandy Sweinhart asserts that HAC 
now has “a pretty good handle on 
things,” and that they expect to have 
any problems resolved by the end of 
the week. 

New features of the upgrade in- 
clude an extensive increase in net- 
work storage space (from 12 gigabytes 
to 32), allowing for anallocation of 10 
megabytes to each user, as well as a 
faster overall system. 

Additionally, the system has been 
modified to avoid conflicts caused by 
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vert the signal and send it through the 
building’s wiring system to be picked 
up by radios at a frequency of 530 
AM. Despite its relatively low cost 
and exemption from FCC regulations 
and licensing, this system has several 
disadvantages. 

Firstly, the signal is nearly impos- 
sible to pick up outside of the dorms, 
making its range extremely limited. 
And even in the dorms, the signal is 


still occasionally difficult to pick up. 
Many students report that only cer- 
tain devices (such as clock radios) 
can pick it up, and even then quality 
is sometimes poor. Complicating 
matters are various electronic secu- 
rity measures (such as access cards) 
used in Wolman and McCoy, and the 
addition of ethernet lines in the 
dorms. Both reportedly interfere with 
the carrier current signal, degrading 
its quality. 

Many have questioned why WHSR 
has not begun broadcasting with a 
stronger signal in order to improve 


station’s efforts to do so have con- 


tinually been thwarted by a lack of 


funding and by legal issues. For in- 
stance, any station broadcasting 
above a certain wattage must have an 
expensive FCC license, which would 
also require WHSR to adhere to strict 
guidelines, including year-round 
broadcasting. Although educational 
institutions are granted one dis- 
counted license, JHU gives that to 
WJHU, an FM station that plays talk 
and National Public Radio program- 
ming. 

WJHU was originally student-run, 
but when it upgraded to a more pow- 
erful signal, it was taken out of the 
hands of students. So WHSR has 
turned to the Internet, a relatively 
unchecked and expanding medium 
that is changing the face of commu- 
nication and music. 

The station will now broadcasting 
in a RealAudio format that offers 
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03 takes” 
shape 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Over the past 18 months, Hopkins 
Admissions has structured and posi- | 
tioned itself for what will lead to a | 
better class than previously expected | 
| for next year. 
quality and increase range, but the | 


“This is the most competitive year 


for college admissions,” says Dean of 


Enrollment Robert Massa. With 
numbers sharply up, the Admissions 
Office at Homewood is looking to 
make the Class of 2003 one of the 


most involved and talented group of 


students to date. 

Nearly 9,500 students applied to 
Hopkins this year, a drastic increase 
from 8,600 applicants the year be- 
fore. There were also more early deci- 
sion candidates than ever before. The 
number of minority and international 
applicants are up, as well as the num- 
ber of applicants from some areas 
such as Maryland, California and the 
Northeast — especially New York. 
“Tm ecstatic,” says Sam McNair, Ad- 
missions Director of Marketing. But 


to understand exactly what these | 
changes mean for Hopkins and how | 
they occurred, it is necessary to un- | 


derstand changes that have taken 
place within the Hopkins Admissions. 
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1999 Career Symposium begins 
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The annual Career Symposium began on Tuesday, with JHU alumni discussing careers in the Health Care field. 


BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Students gathered in the AMR I 
Multi-purpose room Tuesday 
evening for the Health Care Career 
Symposium. Sponsored by the Sec- 
ond Decade Society and the Office of 
Career and Planning Development, 
the symposium consisted of an 
alumni panel discussion with ques- 
tions taken from students, followed 
by a networking session. 

The panel consisted of Ross 
Heisman (B.A.’79), D.D.S., a general 
dentist with the Arundel Dental 
Group; Roger Blumenthal (B.A.’81), 
M.D.., director of the Ciccarone Cen- 
ter Division of Cardiology; Aneesh 
Chopra (B.A. 94), a consultant with 
the Advisory Board Company; and 
Mark Redwood (B.A. ’81), M.D., a 


-ISSUE- 


WOMEN’S HOOPS REBOUNDS 

The women’s basketball team lost 
to Western Maryland, despite Katie 
Fitzgerald’s career-high 21 points. 
They bounced back with a win over 
Haverford. Page Al2 


A CENTURY OF HOMEWOOD 
As Hopkins approaches the turn 
ofanother century, we’re takingalook 


at what the Homewood campus 
looked like at the beginning of the 
20th century. Page B1 


LAS VEGAS IS THE PLACE TO BE 

A class about Las Vegas? Well, it is 
the Eighth Wonder of the World. And 
you could have a spring break trip to 
the bright lights of the strip. Check it 
out. Page B3 


urologist in private practice. 

Forslightly over an hour, the panel 
members fielded questions about a 
wide variety of issues affecting the 
health care profession today. From 
perspectives on private practice ver- 
sus group medical care to recommen- 
dations on howto prepare forahealth 
care profession as an undergraduate, 
the alumni shared their knowledge 
and experience with Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

In its sixth year, the Career Sym- 
posium is sponsored by the Second 
Decade Society, a group of Hopkins 
alumni who graduated 10 to 12 years 
ago, and who have since become re- 
spected in their fields. 

Vickie Brown, coordinator of the 
Second Decade Society, was pleased 
with the turn-out at Tuesday’s event, 
and is optimistic about the growing 


Cartoons 
Classifieds 
Exposure 








popularity of the program. 

The panel discussion and mingling 
session which followed not only gave 
studentsa chance to speak with people 
in the health care profession, but also 
allowed them to learn about further 
opportunities at Hopkins to explore 
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BY ANNE SOROCK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


President Brody declined last 
Tuesday to sign the “Living Wage 
Pledge,” designed by the Student 
| Labor Action Committee (SLAC) 
at Hopkins, offering instead a plan 
| similar in concept. Designed by the 
Hopkins administration, Brody’s 
new plan would increase the mini- 
mum wage of Hopkins and its con- 
tract workers to $7.75 per hour over 
a three year period, while imple- 
menting other changes immedi- 
ately. 

“We practiced the art of com- 
promise today,” said activist Scott 
Cooper of BUILD, a Baltimore City 
organization, to the crowd that had 
| gathered last Tuesday afternoon in 
the Great Hall at Levering. Gradu- 
ate students, undergraduate stu- 
dents and faculty had all come to 
hear the outcome of their work over 
the past year. 

“Tt is a historic day..We are hav- 
ing a momentous meeting at Johns 
Hopkins today,” began Bill Scott of 
SLAG. 

Thecampaign for theliving wage, 
which, by definition, provides an 
income that would allowa family of 
four the means to subside above the 
poverty line, joined the efforts of 
SLAC, BUILD, and Solidarity (SLC) 
to reach President Brody and one of 
the largest employers in Maryland: 
Johns Hopkins. 

“Ithas been ah amazing effort on 
the part of the students. It’s some- 
thing you don’t see that often on a 
campus,” said Cooper. 
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President Brody did not sign the Living Wage pledge this Tuesday. 


SLAC presents living 
wage pledge to Brody 


Before going into the meeting with 
Brody that had been scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon, Cooper had not 
been sure what to expect. One activist 
described Brody as using “stalling tac- 
tics for years,” and there was a gen- 
eral feeling of adversity felt by those 
in the room. The group placed a 
blown-up poster of the living wage 
pledge with signatures ready to be 
pinned at the bottom of the sheet. 
While waiting for the delegation to 
return, the group sang altered verses 

o “Glory, Glory hallelujah!” 

The Reverend Miles, a Hopkins 
graduate and member of BUILD an- 
nounced the news to the waiting au- 
dience: “I am happy to report that 
President Brody agreed in principle.” 
Hecontinued, “Youhave nowstarted 
something at Hopkins. The largest 
employer in the state of Maryland is 
now ready to say that wages are not 
where they should be.” 

The mood slightly changed when 
SLAC’s Stephanie Tang reached the 
podium, ripping President Brody’s 
signature in half. Tang recalled the 
events of the meeting angrily, pro- 
testing that Brody “got to sit at the 
end [of the table]” and that “they 
thought it was really important to 
explain the graphs to us.” 

To others, though, graphs and the 
like were most central to the issue. 
Without advocating either side of the 
issue, economics professor Bruce 
Hamilton cautioned that both groups 
need to carefully weigh the implica- 
tions of their actions. 

“What has to beaddressed is where 
the money is going to come from. 
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Foreign affairs symposium will 
feature impressive speaker lineup 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The second annual John Hopkins 
Symposium on Foreign Affairs kicks 
off next Monday with a speech by 
Cesar Gaviria, Secretary General of 
the Organization of the American 
States (OAS) and former president of 
Colombia. This year’s symposium, 
entitled “Approaching the Millen- 
nium: The Changing Parameters of 
the International System” features 
seven speakers anda debate between 
two Hopkins professors. 

This year’s lineup includes many 
luminaries in the field ofinternational 
relations. In addition to Gaviria’s 
speech on “Regional Integration in 
the Americas,” the symposium will 
feature former Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres speaking on “Solutions 
to Ethnic and Religious Conflict,” 
Indian National Congress President 
Sonia Gandhi on “The Continuing 
Relevance of the Third World,” and 
Jordanian United Nations Ambassa- 
dorand Hopkins alumnus Zeid Ra’ad 
al Hussein on “Norms of Justice and 
the International System.” 

Hari Chandra and Jay Suresh, the 
directors of the symposium, say the 





COURTESY OF THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS SYMPOSIUM 
Chair Jay Surech with one of last year’s speakers, Senator Paul Sarbanes, 


goal of the program is “to heighten / priority is Hopkins students,” the 


awareness of foreign affairs,” but 
stress that the forums are not just for 
International Relations majors. In 
fact, although Suresh says “our first 


organizers of this year’s symposium 
have decided to advertise the event in 
the community as well. In order to 
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BY JIM SUHR 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


DEARBORN, Mich. — An explo- 
sion and fire Monday at a power sta- 
tion for a huge Ford Motor Co. plant 





killed one worker and critically in- 
jured 12 others as crews battled the 
blaze for hours. Nine more workers 
also were hospitalized. 

The fire broke out about | p.m. at 
the coal-fired plant at Ford’s huge 


California court rules 
on infant abuse case 


BY BOB EGELKO 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SAN FRANCISCO — A parent 
who violently shakes a baby can be 
convicted of felony child abuse even if 
unaware of the dangers of the act, the 
state Supreme Court ruled Monday. 

Inaunanimous decision, the court 
said the prosecution in a felony abuse 
case must prove only that a parent or 
caretaker deliberately took some ac- 
tion that caused “unjustifiable physi- 
cal pain or mental suffering,” and that 
the action posed a danger of death or 
serious injury. 

There is no need to prove the de- 
fendant knew, or should have known, 
that he or she was endangering the 
child, the justices said. 

“There is nothing intrinsically dis- 
tinct about the act of violently shaking 
a vulnerable infant that separates it 
from other methods of direct child 
abuse,” said the opinion by Justice 
Janice Rogers Brown. 

The court rejected a lower-court 
ruling that a parent who had no rea- 
son to be aware of the danger of shak- 
ing a child was guilty only of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by up toa year in 
jail. Felony child abuse is punishable 
by up to six years in prison, or longer 


in the case of serious injury or death. 

The ruling stems from a case in 
Yuba County and applies to any child- 
abuse case in which the defendant 
directly injured the child. 

The case dates from August 1993, 
when 4-month-old Michael D. 
Sargent Jr. was found unconscious 
and not breathing on the floor. His 
father told police the child had fallen, 
but later admitted shaking him twice 
that day after losing his temper. He 
said he hadn’t intended to hurt the 
baby and had no idea shaking could 
do so. 

He was convicted of felony child 
abuse and sentenced to 11 years in 
prison, the maximum six years for 
the crimeand five years fora previous 
felony conviction. The child has fully 
recovered, said Sargent’s lawyer, 
Barry Zimmerman. 

The 3rd District Court of Appeal 
overturned the felony conviction in 
December 1997, ruling 2-1 the charge 
required proof Sargent knew or 
should have known how dangerous 
his conduct was. 

But the state’s high court ruled 
that Sargent’s knowledge was irrel- 
evant, because he deliberately shook 
the child, an act the jury found to be 
dangerous. 


Right whales found 
to be nearly extinct 


ASSOCIATED PREss 


SAVANNAH, GA. — The dwin- 
dling number of right whales spotted 
off the coasts of Georgia and Florida 
is further evidence that the most en- 
dangered of the big whales is on the 
brink of disaster, scientists say. 

Only two mothers and their calves 
have been spotted this winter off the 
coasts of Georgia and north Florida. 
Normally, several mother-calf pairs 
and single whales have been seen by 
January. More than two dozen vis- 
ited the area last year. 

“It’s very scary,” said Chris Slay of 
the New England Aquarium, a re- 
searcher who tracks whales for the 
National Marine Fisheries Service. 


Hopkins awarded 
five-year contract for 
computer surgery 


The Johns Hopkins University has 
been awarded a $12.9 million five year 
contract to establish an Engineering 
Research Center in Computer-Inte- 
grated Surgical Systems and Technol- 
ogy. . 

Othe program will “ ... use image 
guidance and robotic techniques to as- 
sigt the surgeons and augment their 
techniques,” according to James Ander- 
son Ph.D., professor of radiology at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


Hopkins astronomers 
discover two most 
distant quasars 


_ Only five days after beginning ob- 


servation in New Mexico last sum- _ 


mer, a team of scientists—including 
Johns Hopkins physics and as- 
tronomy professor Alex Szalay—dis- 
covered the two most distant quasars 
ever found. Quasars are the brightest 
bjects that can be seen from the far- 

t reaches of space, shining as 
bright as 100 galaxies. The discover- 
ies were made by a team of scientist 
from both the government and uni- 
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The slow,. shallow-diving whales 
indigenous to the North Atlantic 
Ocean became known as the “right” 
whale to kill during whaling times 
because they were easy to harpoon 
and floated a long time after death. 

Researchers say the El Nifio-La Nina 
weather cycle oflast year couldbepartly 
to blame, disturbing the deep ocean 
currents and making it difficult for the 
whales to find food and each other. 

Experts say no right whales have 
been killed by ships during the past 
two migrations. 

Worldwide, their numbers have 
dwindled to between 350 to 400. Re- 
searchers say the 1999-2000 mating 
season could be critical for the spe- 
cies’ future. 
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One dead in explosion at Michigan Ford plant 


River Rouge Complex. Itwas brought 
under control by 8:30 p.m. 

The plant produces electricity for 
the entire complex. It generates 
enough power to serve a city the size 
of Boston, Ford spokesman Michael 
Vaughn said. 

Hours after the fire began, thick 
smoke and flames were visible from 


| the building. 


“It’s awful,” Chairman William 
Clay Ford, Jr. said. “Everyone who 
works at Ford isan extended member 
of the family. This is the worst day of 
my life.” 

Jerry Sullivan, president of the 
United Auto Workers Local 600, said 
he saw a number of severely injured 
people when he went to the scene. 

“Thaven’t seen something like that 
since my days in Vietnam,” he said. 

Twenty-one patients were 
treated at Oakwood Hospital, said 
spokeswoman Jennifer George 
Robinson. Three were released and 
three were in stable condition at the 
hospital’s Heritage Center in Tay- 
lor. The other fifteen were trans- 
ferred to different hospitals because 
of the severity of their burns. Twelve 
of those people were in critical con- 
dition. 

“Several of these gentlemen were 
thrown by the blast and suffered vari- 
ous head injuries,” said Dr. Gary 
Christopher, director of emergency 
services at Oakwood. 

The cause of the fire was being 


Lead singer, 
percussionist of 
popular group 
Intocable dead 


BY MADELINE BARO 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ZAPATA, Texas — Fans and 
friends of the popular Texas group 
Intocable on Monday mourned the 
deaths of two performers and the 
group’s road manager in a weekend 
automobile crash in Mexico. 

“We claimed them as part of our 
community,” said Amy Salinas, sec- 
retary for Zapata County Sheriff 
Sigifredo Gonzalez. “We’re deeply 
hurt.” 

The Tejano group hailed from the 
small south Texas town of Zapataand 
had four platinum albums and popu- 
larized their Norteno style. 

Killed instantly in Sunday’s crash 
were Jose Angel “Pepe” Farias, 23, 
the band’s on-stage master of cer- 
emonies and a percussionist, and 
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Johns Hopkins Medical Center, 
gained worldwide attention for his 
1994 paper “Nitric Oxide as a me- 
diator in penile erection.” 

Five years later, Snyder is inves- 
tigating nitric oxide’s role in strokes 
and has recently developed new 
drugs that are currently in testing, 
which may help lessen the risk and 
severity of strokes. 


Johns Hopkins report: 
American life span at 
all-time high 


In a report by Johns Hopkins 
-University and the National Center 
for Health Statistics, lifeexpectancy 
in the United States reacheda record 
high of 76.5 years in 1998. — 

The infant mortality rate also fell 
to a record low of 7.1 deaths per 
1,000 births. Other positives include 
a decrease in teen pregnancy, teen 
suicide, and AIDS deaths. 


Hopkins graduate 
-stays“true blue’ with 
$1 million donation 


_ Jeong Kim, who recently joined 
the millionaires of the world when 
he made $510 million from the sale 
_ of Yurie Systems to Lucent Tech- 
nologies, has recently given $1 mil- 
lion back to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he earned both his 
bachelor’s degree and his master’s 
degree. 
Half of the sum will go to the 
engineering school and the other 
_ half will go to the Hopkins medical 
school. ) $2 


Discovery may lead to 
organ replacement 


A team of researchers at Johns 
Hopkins, led by John Gearhart, and 
at the University of Wisconsin have 
taken a major step in customized tis- 
sue growth with their isolation of hu- 


‘man embryonic cells. These cells, 


which would give rise to our normal 
tissues, could eventually be manipu- 
lated to manufacture new organs ifone 
was lost to disease. Such an advance- 
ment would eliminate the need for fetal 
tissue in experimental transplants. 


Hopkins to study 
asthma sufferers 


In a new study at Johns Hopkins 


University, funded by both the EPA 
and the National Institute of Envi- 
ronmental Health Sciences, Hopkins 
researchers hope to find out how, why 
and when young children are exposed 
to environmental factors that may 
worsen their asthma. Baltimore’s 
school-age children suffer from 
asthma at a higher rate than the na- 
tional average, possibly ashigh as 11% 





investigated. 

A spokeswoman for Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co. said gas was 
shut off at the complex, a standard 
procedure, and there was no evidence 
the explosion was gas-related. 

The Michigan Department of Con- 
sumer and Industry Services also sent 
two inspectors to the site, spokes- 
woman Maura Campbell said. 

Hourly workers on duty at the 
complex were sent home while sec- 
ond shift workers were told not to 
report to work. About 4,000 employ- 
ees were there at the time, said Ford 
spokesman Jim Vella. 

The 1,100-acre Rouge facility was 
once the world’s largest auto plant. 
Henry Ford built the plant in 1918 
because he dreamed of building a 
car from start to finish in one loca- 
tion. 

At its peak in the 1940s, 85,000 
people worked at the plant in 
Dearborn, about seven miles west of 
Detroit. About 10,000 people work at 
the six Ford factories still in opera- 
tion at the Rouge, where Ford builds 
Mustangs. 

The complex has acres of vacant 
space, but remains Ford’s largest con- 
centration of employees and facto- 
ries and houses several suppliers as 
well. 

The power house where the fire 
broke out was built in 1921 and is 
listed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. 


Texas crash kills three 


Silvestre Rodriguez Jr.,28, who played 
bass and sang. 

Road manager Jose Angel 
Gonzalez died in an ambulance on 
the way to the hospital, said Jesus 
Garcia Flores, regional commander 
of the Federal Highway Police. 

“They re going to be missed terri- 
bly,” said Frank Zuniga, a Corpus 
Christi-based producer and agent. 
“These guys were packing it in wher- 
ever they went.” 

The crash happened on a stretch 
ofhighway between the border city of 
Reynosa and Monterrey, the capital 
of the northern Nuevo Leon state. 

Intocable joined the Tejano music 
scene in 1994 and quickly rose to the 
forefront with a combination ofemo- 
tive vocals, creative arrangementsand 
a basic accordion style that helped 
fuel Tejano music’s current Norteno 
craze. 

The band has produceda recorda 
year since 1994 — Fuego Eterno, Otro 
Mundo, Llevame Contigo and 
“Intocable IV” — and each has sold 
more than 1 million albums. They 
played before enthusiastic crowds 
throughout Mexico and the border 
region, including Las Vegas and Cali- 
fornia. 


more, andis considered a major prob- 
lem in cities across the country. 


Hopkins endowment 
ranks among top 25 


In market values from June 1997, 
Johns Hopkins University ranked 
23rd out of the top 25 most endowed 
schools. The top five schools were 
Harvard, the University of Texas, 
Yale, Princeton, and Stanford. 
Schools below Hopkins were Duke 
and the University of Virginia. 


Memorial stadium's 
future in question 


Memorial Stadium, the former 
home of the Baltimore Orioles and 
Colts, is the subject of three proposals 
regarding its future, one backed by 
Johns Hopkins University. In two of 
the proposals, the Stadium would be 
completely modernized to include 16 
movie theaters and countless labs and 
offices. A third proposal recommends 
the stadium be razed to make way for 


new housing. The research portion of 


the Stadium was backed by Hopkins. 
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Clinton seeks review 
on Chinese spying 


BY TERENCE HUNT 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — President 
Clinton has ordered a formal assess- 
ment of possible damage to U.S. na- 
tional security after a congressional 
panel concluded that America’s in- 
terests were harmed by China’s mili- 
tary espionage, an administration of- 
ficial said Monday. 

“We take it very seriously,” Na- 
tional Security Council spokesman 
David Leavy said. “And we’re going 
to conduct a formal damage assess- 
ment.” 

He said the administration had 
not embraced the committee’s con- 
clusion that U.S. interests were 
harmed. 

Instead, he said, “We’re review- 
ing the information that was gath- 
ered.” 

“We take this issue very seriously 
and we are organizing an interagency 
team including nuclear weapons and 
counterintelligence experts to con- 
duct a formal damage assessment, 
which will be reviewed by a panel of 
independentexperts,” Leavy said. He 
said the panel would report its find- 
ings to Congress. 

Clinton’s action came in response 
to a study conducted by a special 
House committee investigating mili- 
tary and commercial deals with 
China. The panel, headed by Rep. 
Christopher Cox, R-Calif., con- 
cluded late last year that China has 
been pursuing U.S. military infor- 
mation aggressively for more than 
20 years. 

The panel’s investigation began 
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with an inquiry into the 
administration’s satellite export deal- 
ings with China but looked beyond 
those transactions to Republican and 
Democratic administrations over the 
last two decades. In releasing the re- 
port, Cox had said that, “Based on 
unclassified information, we have 
found that national security harm did 
occur.” 

Cox said transfers-from the 
United States to China were not lim- 
ited to satellite and missile technol- 
ogy, “but cover militarily signifi- 
cant technology.” The committee, 
five Republicans and four Demo- 
crats, adopted the report without 
dissent. 

China has dismissed the allega- 
tions as “groundless and irrespon- 
sible.” 

The administration generally ac- 
cepted the panel’s recommendations, 
Leavy said. 

“The president agreed with the 
broad conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the (Cox) report and ac- 
cepted in the bipartisan fashion in 
which it was offered to move forward 
on a comprehensive approach to 
maintain effective export controlsand 
protection to U.S. exports world- 
wide,” Leavy said. 

The House committee made more 
than three dozen recommendations 
for legislation and executive action to 
remedy the problem. 

Leavy said, “In this regard, we 
support and agree with the ma- 
jority of the committee’s recom- 
mendations.” Many of them are 
already being implemented, he 
explained. 
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Hopkins survey supports Princeton findings 


Undergrads are 
happy, but don't 
find faculty 


accessible 
BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 


THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Eighty-six percent of under- 
graduates at Johns Hopkins are sat- 
isfied with their overall experience 
at the university, according to the 
latest available results of the stu- 
dent life poll conducted by the Johns 
Hopkins University Office of En- 
rollment. ; 

The results are clear: Since 1993 
there has been an upward trend in 
student satisfaction. 

Robert Massa, Dean of Enroll- 
ment, arrived at Hopkins in 1989 
and says he was under the impres- 
sion then that change would be nec- 
essary. 

“Thada clear sense of the reputa- 
tion of undergraduate life as beinga 
grind and an afterthought,” he says. 
“But it took mea year to realize that 
the environment was pretty darn 


good, and students were active, in- 
volved, and happy.” 

With his own observations con- 
tradicting the reputation he was 
faced with, Massa needed evidence 
to determine the quality of life at 
Hopkins. The student life survey 
provided this evidence. 

After administering the survey, 
Massa says he and Dean Larry 
Benedict realized that JHU fell 
short. 

“Our hope was that the poll 
would give us evidence that our 
shortcomings need to be ad- 
dressed,” he explains. 

To combat some of the short- 
comings, such asa lack of social life 
and a limited range of student 
groups, Massa says the university 
supported student interests by 
funding more organizations and 
expanding the staff in the Residen- 
tial Life Office. 

“It takes an awful long time to 
change an image of an institution,” 
he says. “The image must mirror 
the reality.” 

And as the reality began to 
change, so did the people. Accord- 
ing to Massa, students admitted to 
the university over the last four 
years have exhibited greater lead- 
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ership skills and more diverse inter- 
ests. 

“Itis not acceptable to lower aca- 
demic standards,” he says. “It has 
not and will not happen. But at the 
same time, we ask ourselves the 
question “What will this student 
contribute to Hopkins?’ and 1600 
board scores isn’t enough.” 

In addition to higher overall sat- 
isfaction, the changes have affected 
more specific realms of Hopkins life. 
Happiness with the social life has 
risen gradually from 61 percent in 
1992 to 73 percent today. Seventy- 
four percent were satisfied with the 
academic experience at Hopkins in 
1992; that number has since gone 
up to 80 percent. 

The poll results echo the Hopkins 
write-up in one of the most popular 
college guides, The Princeton 
Review’s 311 Best Colleges. In this 
year’s edition, respondents told the 
Princeton Review that “the reputa- 
tion of Hopkins students being cut- 
throat is absolutely untrue” and “if 
anything is true of Hopkins stu- 
dents, they’re willing to work with 
each other at having a little fun” — 
more proof that the social life is 
improving. 

But despite the increase in over- 





Will Merlin survive its trial phase? 


Last semester's 
results will 
determine the 
future of the 
online course 
evaluation guide 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Merlin, the online course evalua- 
tion system which has been in placeat 
Johns Hopkins since November of 
1997, has reached a crossroads. 
Should Hopkins continue to develop 
the computer evaluations or go back 
to a paper-based system? 

About 30 percent of undergradu- 
ates filled out online evaluations last 
semester, an improvement of six per- 
centage points from spring 1998. 

Those involved with Merlin con- 
cede that the participation rate must 
climb above 50 percent. 

“We've got to get that rate up ifthe 
system is going to continue,” said 
Steven David, an associate dean of 
Academic Affairs. “This is seemingly 
the wave of the future. If you can’t 
have a computer system that works, 
you have to buck the trend and go 
back to a written system.” 

Joanne Brown, also an associate 
dean of Academic Affairs, is optimis- 
tic about Merlin’s future. 

“Merlin is stillan experiment,” she 
said, “but one which is being refined. 
We can get the kinks out.” 

Deans Brownand Davidagree that 
the firstimprovement must beto post 
students’ comments about classes on 
the Merlin website. 

“You have to have them available 
to read,” explained Dean David. 

“The comments are the most im- 
portant,” Dean Brown agreed. “I 
would hope the faculty will trust the 
students and vice versa. Peoplefeared 
flaming in the comments, but we have 
not seen that.” 

She also said that professors must 
understand that Merlin is not like the 
Oraculum. 

“The Oraculum wasn’t a way to 
improve teaching,” she said. She con- 
tends that Merlin, with its numerical 
and written evaluations, would help 
improve teaching quality, as well as 
help students select courses. 

Dean Brown added that juniors 
and seniors, who have had the lowest 
response rates in the three semesters 
that Merlin has been used, must be 
shown the benefits of the system. 

Professor James Martino, of the 
Math Department, has been working 
to make Merlin viable since the 
project began. He also agrees that 
posting course comments is the only 
way to boost response rates. 


“The response rate must go up. If 


we can’t get comments out,” he said, 
“I can’t see the advantage [of Merlin] 
over a paper system other than it’s 
cheaper. With the paper system no 
one has access to the comments. Al- 
lowing commentstobe published will 
bring students. They’re valuable for 
teachers, too.” 

While the assumption is that com- 
ments would boost responses on 
Merlin, students remain divided on 
‘whether the system works. 

“It sucks. I used it one time, and I 
couldn’t find information on all but 
one of the five classes I was looking 
for,” said sophomore Dan Bui. “The 


information I did find for the one 
class was useless. It didn’t give me 
any kind of perspective on the class.” 

Junior Nathan Miller has had a 
different experience with Merlin. 

“[It’s] an important and invalu- 
able tool in deciding which classes to 
take,” he said. 

Other students, such as sopho- 
more Jamie Franco, remain unde- 
cided. 

“It’s good in theory,” Franco said, 
“but I don’t know if people use it asa 
resource as much as they should.” 

The general consensus among the 
administration is that releasing 
course comments could save the sys- 
tem. 

A major concern about releasing 
comments, though, is whether to 


“It sucks. | used it one 
time, and | couldn't 
find information on all 
but one of the five 
classes | was looking 
for. The information | 
did find for the one 
class was useless. It 
didn’t give me any 
kind of perspective on 


the class.” 
— DAN BUI, SOPHOMORE 





print those deemed personally offen- 
sive towards the professor and non- 
constructive in critiquing the course. 
Dean Brown has floated the idea of 
establishing an editorial board, simi- 
lar to the ethics board and involving 
both students and faculty, that would 
review any comments professor’s 
were strongly against making public. 

The sticking point in setting up an 
agreeable way to publish comments 
has been finding a happy medium 
among students, faculty and the ad- 
ministration, 

“If students believed that the fac- 
ulty reads comments and take them 
to heart,” Dean Brown explained, “it 
makes a big difference.” She also 
added that the faculty must trust the 
students to make constructive com- 
ments about the courses. 

The movement towards releasing 
student comments deviates from the 
original purpose of Merlin, as stated 
by Parag Parekh and Robert 
Mittendorff II, the Student Council 
Academic Affairs Committee chairs 
in 1996-97 and 1997-98 respectively, 
in the press release announcing 
Merlin’s creation. 

Parekh and Mittendorff stated 
that Merlin would focus on the sta- 
tistics generated by course evalua- 
tions because the numbers were 
superior due to logistics and fair- 
ness. 

“In order to put written comments 
in a guide, it is necessary for some 
administrative body to choose which 
comments are worthy of being pub- 
lished,” they wrote. “It was decided 
that a numerical distribution of re- 
sponses for each question would 
moreaccurately convey the feeling of 
the entire class, rather than the senti- 


ment of a few students.” 

Professor Martino stresses that 
posting comments, which would be 
accessible only by those people in the 
Hopkins web domain, is especially 
good with an online system because 


all student comments would be avail- | 


able, not just a few selected “repre- 
sentative” comments. 

Dean David also advocates pub- 
lishing a book along with posting 
Merlin results online. 


“You need a book to be a part in 
| about me? Do my fellow students 


any process,” he said. 


Dean Brown also said that a book | 


to accompany Merlin is a possibility. 

The consensus among Brown, 
David, and Martino is that Merlin 
must show a marked increase in re- 
sponse rates this semester. If not, 
Hopkins may be forced to go back to 
a written system. 

“The jury’s still out,” Dean David 
said. “We would like it to work.” 


Dean Brown hopes that Merlin | 


will run at least one more full year, 
but said it requires a “leap of faith.” 
She stressed that the faculty must 
trust the students, and that students 
must believe the system is helping 
them. 

“Tt boils down to trust, mutual 
trust,” she added. 

Professor Martino also says it is 
important to keep publicizing Mer- 
lin. 

“More work needs to be done on 
making sure people know about it,” 
he said. “People need to be aware ofit, 
and it has to become part of the tools 
they use here.” 


| plains. “We’re not warm and fuzzy 





all happiness, certain aspects of | 
Hopkins life still fared poorly with 
respondents. 

Satisfaction with the residential 
experience has wavered in recent 
years, dropping from a 88 percent 
in 1993 to 79 percent in the most 
recent poll. Massa attributes this | 
decrease to crowding in the dorms, 
such as the tripling of freshmen in 
Buildings A and B, and says this 
problem will be remedied in future 
years by limiting the size of the en- 
tering class. 

The Princeton Review guide also 
reports that “the school lacks alittle 
in the academic advising area.” 

Massa says the poll has included 
questions about academic advising 
for the last six or seven years and 
“the results have been low.” 

The student life survey supports 
this assertion, since just 58 percent 
of respondents were satisfied with 
faculty advising and 67 percent were 
satisfied with appointment avail- 
ability in the Office of Academic 
Advising. 

Massa says the university has 
taken steps to remedy this weak- 
ness. 

“We've expanded its staffin both 
the Engineering and Arts and Sci- 
ences Advising Offices to provide a 
better service.” 

In addition, the 1998 poll, the 
results of which will be available in 
the spring, contains more detailed 
questions about Academic Advis- 
ing at Johns Hopkins in order to 
pinpoint specific problems. 

Another failing the survey re- 
vealed was in food service, where 
just two percent of respondents 
were “very satisfied” and 41 per- 
cent were “very dissatisfied” with 
the “quality” and “variety” of cam- 
pus food. 

But perhaps the most troubling 
data revealed by the student life poll, 
says Massa, was in response to the 
questions “Do faculty and staff care 


care about me?” 

According to Massa, just 46 to 50 
percent of Hopkins undergrads 
have answered “yes” to these ques- 
tions each year since 1992. 

“Youre never going to get it ata 
research institution,” Massa ex- 


like a small liberal arts college.” 

Strangely, the Princeton Review 
guidebook reports that student re- 
spondents find 63 percent of 
Hopkins professors accessible. 

The student life survey found 
that 77 percent of responding stu- 
dents thought the faculty was ac- 
cessible. 

“The Princeton Review is in the 
business of selling guidebooks and 
helping high school students—in 
that order,” Massa explains. “I 
would be skeptical, as a high school 
student, of taking what the 
Princeton Review says and taking it 
as fact.” 





This article is the second in a two- 





part series. 
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‘Christensen makes 


move to Vanderbilt 


BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After 16 years in the English De- 
partment, Professor Jerome 
Christensen has taken ona new posi- 
tion as chair of the English Depart- 
ment at Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

“My primary reason is to have the 
opportunity to launch interdiscipli- 


| nary programs for graduates and un- 


dergraduates,” said Christensen. 

He felt that it was an opportunity 
he believes he no longer had at Johns 
Hopkins. “Under the new Deans, the 
progress in interdepartmental 
projects that came from support by 
former Deans Crenson and Knapp 
has been arrested.” 

In addition to his position in the 
English Department, Professor 
Christensen was also the Joint Direc- 
tor of the Digital Media Center, Di- 


| rector of Film & Media Studies, and 


the Faculty Advisor to the Johns 
Hopkins Film Festival. 

Each of these positions came as a 
result of the former deans’ “encour- 


Res Cis Tee 


“My primary reason 





[for leaving] is to have 
the opportunity to 
launch 
interdisciplinary 
programs for 
graduates and 


undergraduates.” 


—PROFESSOR JEROME 
CHRISTENSEN 





agement to experiment,” said 
Christensen. 

With that encouragement gone, 
Christensen feels that “as always at 
Hopkins, undergraduates will suffer 
the consequences.” 

The Digital Media Center was an 
interdepartmental project for gradu- 
ate and undergraduates from the En- 
glish, Psychology and Computer Sci- 
ence departments, among others. 
The Center was conceived and led 
by Professor Christensen and Pro- 
fessor Goldberg of the Neuroscience 
Department and Mind Brain Insti- 
tute. 

Instead of standard classroom 
activities, the classes were “project- 
oriented,” and those projects which 
were seen as promising were en- 
couraged, most notably in finan- 
cial terms. 


Among the projects completed 
under Professor Christensen’s direc- 
tion were an interactive CD-ROM 
version of Henrik Ibsen’s The 
Dollhouse, now sold commercially 
and used in high school and college 
classrooms around the country, and 
“First Look,” the Hopkins electronic 
viewbook. 

“This applications-oriented ap- 
proach helped blur the distinctions, 
those between departments, those 
between classroom and the outside 
world, and so on,” said Professor 
Christensen. 

As for his involvement with 
Hopkins’ Film & Media Studies, 
Christensen regrets that it has now 
been restricted solely to the English 
Department, though feels this was 
expected, as no moves were made 
to replace someone in the capacity 
of Professor Mark Crispin Miller, 
formerly of Writing Seminars, who 
left for New York University last 
spring. 

The First Annual Hopkins Film 
Festival last year, which brought 
students and members of the com- 
munity simultaneously to Shriver 
Hall, the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
and Gilman 110, won the award for 
best Baltimore-area film festival of 
1998, 

Christensen’s wife, Carol Burke, 
who has for the past seven-and-a- 
half years served as an Associate 
Dean of Arts & Sciences, will re- 
main at Johns Hopkins. 

“Any couple in a situation like 
this has a struggle, even consider- 
ing 24 years of marriage,” Burke 
said, “but he had an absolutely won- 
derful offer, and I’m very happy for 
him.” 

Burke will return to a faculty po- 
sition in Writing Seminars, her ad- 
ministrative position being taken 
over by Professor Steven David. 

Professor Walter Michaels, the 
current English Department Chair, 
confirms that the university is in- 
terested in finding a replacement 
for Christensen as soon as possible, 
and though Michaels is “sorry to 
see him go,” understands “the at- 
tractiveness of the offer from 
Vanderbilt.” 

However, as Professor Christensen 
was scheduled to be on leave for the 
Spring Semester, his departure has 
not affected any scheduled classes. . 

“It was basically policy disputes,” . 
said Christensen of his sudden de- 
parture, though he admits “there 
are always other factors.” He de- 
clined additional comments regard- 
ing those factors. 

“Despite the Deans, I think the 
programs! was involved will thrive, 
solely on student interest,” 
Christensen added. 

Arts and Sciences Dean Herbert 
Kessler could not be reached for 
comment. 
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Boswell and Benedict say they are pleased with Council progress this 
year; Pack removes Chopra from Homewood Student Affairs Committee. 


BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Deans Larry Benedict and Susan 
Boswell were the special guests at 
this week’s student Council meet- 
ing. They congratulated Council and 
their classmates on a great job done 
last semester. 

Dean Benedict attributed the 74 
percent voter turn-out for the fresh- 
man elections and the increasing 
level of student satisfaction over the 
last five years to the hard work and 
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STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, FEBRUARY 3, 1999 


dedication of the Council. 

Dean Boswell added that this Coun- 
cil has accomplished more in one se- 
mester than most Councils ina year or 
even a few years. She reiterated that 
the students of Hopkins seem more 
energized and more involved in cam- 
pus life. 

~ Everyone can find something they 
like to do,” she said. 

Also in special orders of the day, the 
Council recognized Li Chu who 
worked on the HSA Book Sale and 
Susan Kim, who is resigning as the 


| 
243-2625 Present | 
662-8715 Present 
516-2293 ABSENT | 
662-9217 Present 
662-1247 ABSENT 
516-5011 ABSENT 
243-1121 Present 
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516-3207 Present 
516-3123 Present 
516-3697 ABSENT 
516-3059 Present 
516-5857 Present 
516-5989 Present 
516-5935 ABSENT 
516-3562 Present 
516-5705 Present 
516-5725 Present 








HSA chair because she is studying 
abroad in Australia this semester. 

Next President Zack Pack read a 
speech about the strength of the 
Council as individuals and the need 
for them to begin to work as a team: 
Heconcluded his speech stating, “For 
my part, I will do my best to see that 
these goals are met so that we may 
enjoy a more unified campus.” 

The executive reports continued 
with the VPA’s report. 

CultureFest and Orientation ap- 
plications are due Tuesday, February 
16. There will be an information ses- 
sion about CultureFest on Wednes- 
day, February 10, at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Clipper Room, and an opening has 
been created on the curriculum com- 
mittee for an Arts and Sciences Social 
Science major. Applications will be 
available on Friday and will be due on 
February 19th. 

Petitions for the Executive Board 
Elections will be available around 
February 15. The primary election 
will be on March | and2, andtherun- 
offs will be on March 8 and 9. 

The Homewood Student Affairs 
committee spoke of the success of the 
Book Sale and announced that any- 
one who hasn’t picked up their books 
or the money for books they sold 
should come to the Student council 
office from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Any books left over after Satur- 
day will be donated to the Commu- 
nity Affairs committee. Questions 
should be addressed _ to 
booksale@jhu.edu. 

The Community Affairs Commit- 
tee, with its new co-chairs, will. be 
meeting on Tuesdays at 9 p.m. in the 
Wolman West lounge. On Wednes- 
day they will be working with the Stu- 
dent Council Mentoring Program 
giving out Valentine’s Day Cards to 
students and helping them make 
cards for students at another school. 
The Mentoring program began on 
Wednesday. 


The Programming Board ,which 
is now solely run by Omar Nour due 
to the resignation of Puneet Chopra, 
has not set a time for meeting this 
semester. 

“Along with the Unity party and 
the usual stuff,” says Nour, “we want 
to have a big calendar in front of Ter- 
race and Wolman with all the social 
events from all the groups.” 

The HOP met on Monday and dis- 
cussed plans such as going to play 
laser tag, selling Washington Wiz- 
ards’ tickets, and tonight’s E-level 
night. They will be showing Paths of 
Glory at eight o’clock and 10:30 p.m. 
on Saturday. 

The class of ’99 will be unveiling 
the plans for the class gift on Febru- 
ary 18. 

The Class of 2000 will be having a 
Crush Party at E-level on February 6, 
a “Money Talks” E-level party on Feb- 
ruary 11, and they are planing a trip 
to another D.C. club as well as a few 
other trips and some study breaks. 

The class of 2001 is having a Jeop- 
ardy event on February 15, a rose sale 
on February 11, and possiblya spring 
formal, some E-level nights, and a 
strongest man/woman competition. 

The class of 2002 is planing a joint 
Valentine’s Day dance with the RAB. 

The new business of the meeting 
centered around the HSA commit- 
tee. Because Susan Kim will be leav- 
ing for Australia, Saketh Rahm was 
appointed as the new chair of the com- 
mittee. 

There was concern from some of 
the members because he was not on 
the committee as long as some other 
members, but he did attend enough 
meetings to bean official voting mem- 
ber, and most members of council 
felt that he was hard working and 
dedicated and would do a good job. 

Charles Huang was appointed as 
the new Vice Chair of the committee 
due to the removal of Puneet Chopra. 
President Pack removed Chopra from 





Homewood crime report, Jan. 22—Jan. 28 


January 22nd 


*9:30 A.M. 3800 Blk Fenchurch 
Rd. Person forced the basement door 
to the victim’s home and entered. 
Nothing taken. 

*1:30 P.M. 2600 BIKN. Howard St. 
Unknown person entered home 
through side roof window and re- 
moved $450 in property. 

*4:30 P.M. 3300 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Suspect broke the rear window of the 
victim’s car and took a $90 Whistler 
radar detector. 

*5:00 P.M. 200 Blk E. University 
Pkwy. Suspect broke lock off cabinet 
and removed $69 in property. 

*6:30 P.M. 200 Blk E. University 
Pkwy. Suspect entered office and 
took $40 in property from a desk. 

*7:00 P.M. 3600 Blk Falls Rd. Un- 
known person forced the garage door 
to the victim’s business and took a 
$100 baker’s rack. 

*7:47 P.M. 2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect arrested for shoplift- 
ing. 


January 23rd 


*1:00 A.M. 1200 Blk Union Ave. 
Unknown suspect removed 2 plant 
pots, 1 green table, mats, and an an- 
tique milk can from the victim’s front 
porch. 


+12:00 P.M. 200 Blk E. University 


Pkwy. Unknown suspect broke the 
glass on an office door. - 

+1:40 P.M. 600 Blk Gorsuch Ave. 1 
Adult arrested for shoplifting from a 

‘ocery store. 
is 4:50 PM. 1000 Blk W. 41st St. ‘1 
adult arrested for shoplifting 2 boxes 
of Advil gelcaps valued at $21.98. 

+5:00 P.M. 3900 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Unknown person broke into a 
home and removed 1 Black and 
Decker saw. 

*5:30 P.M. 600 Blk Melville Ave. 
Unknown suspect stole a $100 VCR. 

+6:00 P.M. 3400 Blk N. Charles St. 
Vehicle with no anti-theft device sto- 


en. 
+7:30 P.M. 2700 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. 1 adult arrested for assault. 
-7:30 P.M. 3000 Blk Frisby St. 
Victim’s vehicle reported missing 
was later found in the same area. 


*9:00 P.M. 3000 Blk Ellerslie Ave. : 


Person attempted to steal a car. 

*11:35 P.M. 300 Blk E. 30th St. 
Man on bike approached victim, 
pointedagunand demanded money. 
The victim stated he had none and 
the man rode off. 


Rd. Unknown suspect broke a win- 


~ 11:45 P.M. 3100 Blk Old York — 


Ao oceania. ade 


Ave. 2 unknown males entered the 
victim’s business through an exhaust 
stack and took $450 worth in cloth- 
ing. 

*2:00 A.M. 3600 Blk Roland Ave. 1 
adult male arrested for striking the vic- 
tim in the face with a can of onion dip. 

2:00 A.M. 3300 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Unknown suspect broke a house win- 
dow and took an unknown amount of 
money. 

*1:30 P.M. 3400 BIk N. Charles St. 
A wallet valued at $450 was taken. 

*2:00 P.M. 3800 Blk N. Charles St. 
Unknown person forced open the 
door to a home and removed prop- 
erty of unknown value. 

5:00 P.M. 3400 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Unknown person forced open the 
door toa business and took property 
of unknown value. 

*7:45 P.M. Vehicle stolen. 

10:00 P.M. 3900 Blk Beech Ave. 
Vehicle stolen. 

10:02 P.M. 700 Blk McEwin Ave. 
1 adult male arrested for domestic 
assault. 


January 25th 


*6:15 A.M. 2400 BIKN. Charles St. 
Man arrested after entering a busi- 
ness and shoplifting $35.35 worth in 
goods. 

3:15 P.M. 3200 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Various coins of unknown value were 
taken. 

11:55 P.M. 2800 Blk Huntingdon 
Ave. 2 men approached the victim 
demanding money, hit the victim on 
the head and took $250. Victim taken 
to Union Memorial Hospital for a 
cut on the head. 


January 26th 


+1:00 A.M. 2700 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Stolen vehicle with no anti-theft de- 
vice was recovered in the Northern 
district. One juvenile arrest. 

*6:38 A.M. 2600 Blk N. Charles St. 
Unknown male assaulted and robbed 
the victim of $3 and various ID cards. 



















7:45 A.M. 600 Blk Somerset Rd. 
Unknown suspect broke open the 
doortoahomeand took 1 VCRand 
1 phone valued at $450. 

*9:00 A.M. 3100 Blk Old York 
Rd. Suspect broke acar windowand 
took a $150 cellular phone. 

*9:00 A.M. 2700 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Unknown suspect approached 
victim and struck him in the head, 
taking $58 in property. 

*11:00 A.M. 300 Blk Whitridge 
Ave. Unknown suspect removed 
property while several people were 
inside the residence. 

12:00 P.M. 2500 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect pried open apart- 
ment door and removed 200 CDs, 1 
VCR, 1 Gucci watch, 1 Sony 
Playstation and 4 Playstation games, 
all valued at $2,760. 

*2:30 P.M. 3200 Blk Elm Av. Un- 
known person entered victim’s of- 
fice and took a $150 Motorola Cell 
Phone. 

6:00 P.M. 2800 Blk N. Charles 
St. Unknown suspect removed 3 
tool boxes and a briefcase, all val- 
ued at $3,600. 

*8:00 P.M. 3400 Blk Chesnut Ave. 
Man arrested for stealing a $20 bi- 
cycle from a backyard. 

8:45 P.M. 3600 Blk Frisby St. 
Vehicle stolen. 

-10:00 P.M. 2500 Blk N. Howard 
St. Unknown person removed a 
$128 mountain bike from behind 
the guard booth. 


January 27th 


-7:35 A.M. 2700 Blk N. Charles 


St. Victim found vehicle with side 
window broken and $2 in coins 
missing. 

*11:05 A.M. 3000 Blk Vineyard 
La. Unknown male entered the open 
driver’s side door of the victim’s 
vehicle and took property. 

+12:00 P.M. 100 Blk E. Highfield 
Rd. Unknown person opened FedEx 


_box on victim’s front porch and re- 


moved a $100 comforter. 


4:10 P.M. 300 Blk E. University 
Pkwy. Two yearly planners of un- 
known value removed. 

*4:35 P.M. 2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Security officer observed sus- 
pect take items and put them in her 
coat. 1 adult female arrested. 

*6:30 P.M. 2700 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Unknown suspect pried open win- 
dow and took 1 Magnavox TV and 1 
Panasonic phone, all valued at $260. 

*11:00 P.M. 2400 Blk N. Charles 
St. Suspect entered store and took 
meat, soap, deoderant and Tylenol 
valued at $46.23 without paying. 
One adult arrested. 


January28th 


*9:30 A.M. 3100 Blk Falls Cliff 
Rd. Unknown persons removed a 
radar detector of unknown value 
from the victim’s car. 

*11:00 A.M. 3200 Blk Elm Ave. 
Suspect broke the driver’s side win- 
dow of the victim’s car and removed 
a $225 cellular phone. 

*12:50 P.M. 2800 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Person arrested 
for shoplifting. $10.74 in property 
recovered. 

*4:25 P.M. 2800 Blk Barclay St. 
Victim was riding his bike when an 
unknown man punched him in the 
face and took his bike. 

*5:05 P.M. 700 Blk W. 40th St. 
Suspect arrested for shoplifting $23 
in goods, 





office because of his “lack of commit- 
ment.” 

Pack stated that Chopra was un- 
productive and that Susan Kim and 
Rafi Issac, the other Vice Chairs sup- 
ported his decision. 

While Issac was quiet during the 
discussion, Kim stated that she asked 
Pack to speak to Chopra about his 
performance in the middle of last se- 
mester because she and Issac were 
“frustrated” with his lack of commit- 
ment and that Chopra was warned 
that heneeded toimprove. Pack stated 


that he asked Chopra to resign, and 
when Chopra refused, Pack exercised 
his power to remove him from office. ; 

The Council members agreed that 
Huang would do a better job. They 
were excited that he would be bring- 
ing his energy and hard-working atti- 
tude to the position. 

Next week council will be review- 
ing the Bylaws, and there will be a. 
presentation of an Academic Assess- 
ment Report by the Vice President of 
Institutional Relations, Shaun 
Ahmad. 





AROUND THE COUNTRY. 
Civil rights groups sue 


California-Berkeley 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SAN FRANCISCO — A coalition 
of civil rights organizations and mi- 
nority students slapped UC Berkeley 
with a federal class action lawsuit 
Tuesday over its admissions process, 


+ which they call “discriminatory.” 


Saying the university’s admissions 
process and its definition of “merit” 
illegal, lawyers representing eight 
“highly-qualified, minority” students 
brought to the U.S. District Court- 
house the suit, which alleges that UC 
Berkeley’s fall admissions policies are 
in violation of federal civil rights laws. 

“There are no ifs, ands or buts 
about it,” said attorney Joseph 
Jaramillo of the Mexican American 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund. 
“UC Berkeley’s admission process 
violates civil rights. It is fair in its face, 
but it admission process violates civil 
rights. It is fair in its face, but it oper- 
ates in a discriminatory manner.” 

The lawsuit was filed by high-pro- 
file, civil rights groups including the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
MALDEF. Named as defendants in 
the case are UC Berkeley Chancellor 
Robert Berdahl, the UC Board of Re- 
gents and UC President Richard 
Atkinson. 

Speaking atan early morning press 
conference at the San Francisco Fed- 
eral Building, the student plaintiffs 
said they did not receive a fair chance 
to become UC Berkeley students un- 
der the campus’ admissions policies, 
and added that the lawsuit is an op- 
portunity to make major changes in 
the treatment of future applicant 
pools. 

“T want to change the policy at UC 
Berkeley and allow fairness for all,” 


said Gregory McConnell Jr., one of - 
the rejected UC Berkeley students ' 
who is named as a plaintiff. 

Each of the students suing the uni- ' 
versity had stellar academic and ex- ' 
tracurricular backgrounds, but UC 
Berkeley’s admissions policy, which 
places emphasis on Scholastic Assess- 
ment Test scores and weighted graded * 
point averages, was the cause of last » 
Fall’s drastic drop in minority stu-' 
dent admissions, the plaintiffs’ law- | 
yers said at the press conference. 

McConnell, who now attends. 
Virginia’s Hampton University on a 
full scholarship, said he is challeng- 
ing the admissions process and defi- ' 
nition of “merit” that denied him ad- » 
mission to Berkeley last fall. 

The admissions processis also dis- , 
criminatory, the plaintiffs said, be-~ 
cause it places weight on advanced 
placement test scores when less than 
4 percent of California high schools- 
offer over 21 AP classes and approxi- ~ 
mately 50 percent of high schools do 
not offer any AP classes at all. 

The lawyers said minority students 
are at a disadvantage in the admis- 
sions process because many schools, 
with high minority populations do’ 
not provide AP courses and most* 
minority students do not have the 
financial means to take SAT prepara- 
tory classes. 

“Where you attend high school 
determines how Berkeley looks at® 
you,” said NAACP attorney Kimberly” 
West-Faulcon. “[This] places stu-» 
dents without access [to these types 
of classes] at a severe disadvantage.” 

In response to the lawsuit, Berdahl' 
defended campus admissions policies’ 
Tuesday, calling the central argument 
of the suit incorrect and maintaining» 
that UC Berkeley has “a strong com-« 
mitment to access and diversity.” 
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Foreign Affairs Symposium gears 
up for next week’s opening lecture 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
broaden the audience for Gaviria’s 
speech, the symposium chairs con- 
| tacted Organizacién Latina 
Estudiantil (OLE), aswellas El Tiempo 
Latina and local Hispanic organiza- 
tions. For Lee Hong-koo’s upcoming 
speech, they advertised in local Ko- 
rean businesses and community as- 
sociations. 

The directors feel that the Sympo- 
sium is important for both Hopkins 
students and the community alike. 

“They'll geta chancetohear people 
speaking who are shaping foreign 
policy as they speak,” says Chandra. 

Suresh adds that the audience will 
be able to learn about “international 
system trends that are happening 
now. 

The program, which features 30- 
40 minute speeches followed by an 
open forum for questions, facilitates 
open discussion of current interna- 
tional topics. The directors hope that 
this type of program will enable stu- 
dents to learn more about the world 
outside Hopkins. Hope Lyons, assis- 
tant director of the symposium, says, 
“At Hopkins it’s so easy to get sucked 
into books and forget about what’s 
going on outside the MSE Library.” 









































































like the fall’s Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium. Suresh emphasizes the 
differences in both format and con- 
tent. In addition, the Symposium on 
Foreign Affairs is only paying for one 
ofits speakers, whereas the MSE Sym- 
posium regularly features paid speak- 
ers. 

Although this year’s event is only 
the second of its kind, the organizers 
are already excited about the results. 
The duo began planning forthis year’s 
program in April of last year. “We 
had a lot more time to prepare [this 
year’s symposium],” says Suresh. 
“Last year’s was prepared the Decem- 
ber before the symposium.” 


WHSR to 
go on-line 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
many advantages over carrier cur- 
rent, including better quality and re- 
ception that is available to anyone 
with internet access anda RealPlayer, 
available free at www.realaudio.com. 

The station also hopes to broad- 
cast 24 hoursa day, with live DJs from 
10 a.m. to 2 a.m. and “archived,” or 
recorded shows from 2 a.m. to 10 
a.m. Internet broadcasting is also in- 
expensive, with most of the software 
available free on the Web. However, 
there are some start-up costs in- 
volved, suchas an additional ethernet 
line. 

WHSR’s numerous E-Level con- 
certs have provided some financial 
help, as well as a grant from HSA. Two 
ofthestation’stechnical directors, Chris 
Rehbein and Chris Ralston, have been 
working with the station’s computer to 
prepare for this week’s kickoff. They 
expect some initial bugs, but are confi- 
dent that continual broadcasting will 
be in place quickly. The station will not 
abandon the carrier current system, in 
ordertoreachstudents without ethernet 
connections or those that simply prefer 
to listen through radio rather than 
internet. 

Clearly, the Internet is changing 
the rules when it comes to getting 
artists’ music to listeners. CD-burn- 
ing technology and the popularity of 
MP3s have caused some record com- 
panies concern. More music by in- 
creasingly smaller and more 
underfunded bands is becoming 
available faster and cheaper than ever 
before. And many other stations, col- 
lege and otherwise, have begun 

- Internet broadcasting, no doubt due 
to its low cost and literally infinite 
range. 

In addition, stations can afford to 
become more specialized in their 
musical formats since they can reach 

- a broader audience. Many Internet- 
- onlystationshavealso broughta more 
- interactive philosophy with them, 
-_ offering e-mail request lines that de- 
termine the play lists for the day. 
_ WHSR also plans to include an e- 
- mail request line on its homepage 
- (www.jhu.edu/~whsr) later in the se- 
- mesterthat DJscan check during their 
- shows. The station will continue to 
- take requests at its current x3883 
phone request line. 
Coming offits new SAC classifica- 
tion as a Class-A student organiza- 
- tion and considering that WHSR has 
- gone from a limited range of a half- 
~ dozen buildings to a literally world- 
~ wide range, it is no surprise that Co- 
_ Station Manager Calvin Johnson says 
‘that this isthe “golden age of WHSR.” 
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Chandra and Suresh insist the | 
Symposium on Foreign Affairs is not 








The organizers had an unconven- 
tional method for choosing this year’s 
lecturers. “We came up with the top- 
ics before we had any speakers,” says 
Suresh, “so we narrowed it down to 


“They'll get a chance 
to hear people 
speaking who are 
shaping foreign policy 


as they speak.” 


—HARI CHANDRA, 
SYMPOSIUM DIRECTOR 





three or four possible speakers.” 
Chandra adds that they are satisfied 
with the diverse panel of speakers for 
this year’s event. 


“Approaching the Millennium” 
includes Gaviria’s speech on Feb. 8; 
Lee Hong-koo, Ambassador and 
former Prime Minister of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, on Feb. 10; His Royal 
Highness Zeid Ra’ad al Hussein, Jor- 
danian Ambassador to the United 
Nations, on Feb. 11; Shimon Peres, 
former Prime Minister of Israel, on 
Feb. 20; a debate between Hopkins 
professors Stephen David and 
Jonathan Schell on Feb. 25; Benjamin 
Gilman, congressman and chairman 
of the House Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, on Mar. 1; Gro 
Harlem Brundtland, former Prime 
Minister of Norway and Director 
General of the World Health Organi- 
zation, Mar. 3; and Sonia Gandhi, 
President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, on Mar. 10. All events are free 
and open to the public, 

Chandra feels that the symposium 
is important for Hopkins students of 
all majors and inferests. “We urge as 
many people to come to the events,” 
he says. 





HAC updates email 
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the advent of the year 2000, or the 
“Y2K bug.” Also, a new version of 
Pine includes many more options for 
e-mail. 

The Jhunix system is eligible for 
upgrade every three to five years, so 
according to Sweinhart the changes 


were certainly due, although there 
were no significant problems with the 
old system that would have absolutely 
necessitated the upgrade. She sees this 
system as leaving considerably more 
room for growth in functionality, as 
well as allowing for greater ease of 
maintenance. 
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The new e-mail system provides more options to the user. 


Living Wage Campaign 
supports JHU workers 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
The answer is probably the students,” 
said Hamilton. 

Hamilton added that if the tuition 
is increased, you have to ask both 
how the students would feel about it, 
and also consider the competitive 





“What we need is for 
the administration to 
agree that the wages 
it pays will never fall 
below federal poverty 
line for a family of 


four.” 


—JULIA CURRY, 
GRADUATE STUDENT 


position that Hopkins would be in. 

“Would people still come to 
Hopkins? When you look at the con- 
stellation of implications, you have 
to consider if it is still a good idea,” 
said Hamilton. 

While the increase to $7.75 is not 
likely to produce any major changes, 
according to SLAC and BUILD, to 
change that amountto $20 shows more 
clearly what pattern might be started. 

Hamilton added, “The economics 
of the world we live in might indicate 
the road Hopkins might be shooting 
themselves in the foot.” 

Students had similar concerns re- 
garding how the proposed increase 
in wages might affect tuition. 

“Hopkins already had one of the 
highest tuitions in the country. I think 
before we look into doing something 
that might raise our tuition, we should 
just find out exactly where that tu- 
ition money is going,” said student 
Eric VandeLinde. 


/ 





Freshman Matt Trezza echoed the 
same misgivings. “It’s all well and 
good that we want to pay them more, 
but my concern is where the money’s 
coming from. It’s not going to fall out 
of the sky. My fear is that it'll prob- 
ably come from out tuition,” he said. 

For those working for the wage, 
the issue is more than one of money. 

“Tt’s a moral obligation and a so- 
cial obligation,” said Julia Curry, a 
graduate student in political science. 
“What we need is for the administra- 
tion to agree that the wages it pays 
will never fall below federal poverty 
line for a family of four.” 

“Johns Hopkins University in 
many circles is seen as a world leader; 
it seems to have an obligation to pro- 
vide a living wage,” said Cooper. 

Itis this prominence thathas Johns 
Hopkins at the center of what is be- 
coming a national debate. Those who 
were working to pass the $7.75 feel 
that they have accomplished only a 
small part of what needs to be done. 

Curry said, “We haven’t gotten 
everything we need to get, but what 


we’ve gotten is really significant.” 








Next year’s admissions promising 


Dean Massa 
discusses changes 
in the admissions 
application process 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Notably, there have been some 
changes over the past two years at 
Hopkins. Foremost, the university 


has worked to increase the flow of 


information. Competition necessi- 
tates that the message of institutional 
quality remain at the forefront. 

Secondly, the Admissions Office 
has cultivated a stronger, more en- 
thusiastic applicant pool. 

Lastly, Admissions has played 
upon the fact that Hopkins is a very 
diverse community. Throughout the 
year, admissions counselors have fo- 
cused on conveying this message to 
prospective students and their fami- 
lies, 

According to Dean Massa, “Insti- 
tutional quality is clearly dependent 
upon the faculty and the resources 
that we have available — but it’s also 
the students. The quality of the stu- 
dents we attract affects the level of 
learning here.” For this reason, ad- 
missions counselors have placed an 
increased focus on the quality of next 
year’s students. 

“We've been looking much more 
consistently than in the past at the 
strength of the curriculum, the num- 
ber of courses a student is taking, the 
level of participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities, and leadership,” accord- 
ing to Massa. A stronger class means 
a stronger institution, which conveys 
a stronger image. 

But an improved image is not the 
only change at Hopkins Admissions. 
Dean Massa notes that the Admis- 
sions Office has purposefully avoided 
casting a wide net. Reflected in the 
diminished size of the prospective 
student pool, which has decreased 
from sixty-thousand to forty-thou- 
sand over the past few years, Hopkins 
is up front with the fact that this uni- 
versity may notbe for everyone. “Pur- 
posefully we reduced this number. 
Weare trying to recruit students that 
would do well at Hopkins.” 

With a conversion rate of 21 per- 
cent, more of the prospective students 
in the pool applied this year, indicat- 
ing a greater interest in Hopkins. “In 
the past, we were lucky to get 15 per- 
cent of our prospects to apply,” says 
Massa. The pool seems to be both 
stronger and more enthusiastic about 
Hopkins. The SAT average of the pool 
is up by about 10 SAT points. 

The better targeting seems to be 
working. More applications are be- 
ing accepted to the school. Addition- 
ally, with more applicants, the Ad- 
missions Office can afford to be more 
selective, says Massa. “It’s bigenough 
and deep enough to select a quality 
class.” 

“As we did our updated strategic 
planning a year and a half ago, we set 
the goal of 10,000 applications by the 
year 2000. I thought that was achiev- 
able, despite the fact that we’ve been 
stuck at 8,500 for the better half of the 
decade.” With over 9,200 applica- 
tions, Hopkins Admissions can now 
focus on “depth” within the class. “We 
can’t recruit the best class unless we 


SIEMENS © 


have the best applications.” But given 
this year’s enormous upsurge, ahighly 
selective class is almost a reality. 
“There’s a lot that need to go on 
between now and May 1 ... No one 
will remember 9,500 applications if 
the class doesn’t come in,” notes 
Massa. The expansion in the appli- 
cant pool increases the likelihood of 
achieving these goals ofa “deep” class. 


But Dean Massa, while expressing’ 


cautious optimism, is also very se- 
cure. “I’m confident we’re going to 
get this class in,” he says. 

While the number of applications 
is up 11 percent, says Massa, “that’s 
not the important point. I’m thrilled 
to have 9,500 applications, but the 
important point is that we have been 
working with these students for the 
past 18 months, and we have given 
them the information they need” on 
everything from academics to student 
life. 

This year, the admissions office 


has focused on customization of in- | 
formation. Several new publications, | 


or “mini-viewbooks,” have been pub- 
lished on the academic programs at 
Hopkins. Additionally, “this was the 


first year we were able to ... send the | 


CD-ROM [Digital Viewbook] to all 
our students.” The digital viewbook, 
created by Hopkins students, obvi- 
ously made quite an impression, as 


the CD-ROM found its way intoa few | 


students’ college essays. Additionally, 
each college counselor received large 
packets of information on Hopkins, 
and each prospective student received 
mailings regarding the new Westgate 
Scholarhsip and the recent 
Bloomberg donation. 

With a totally redesigned web site 
that customizes itself to the viewer, 
the increase in web traffic has allowed 
prospective students to learn more 


about Hopkins student life. In fact, | 


nearly 500 students applied to 
Hopkins through the web this year. 
But the web is not the only technol- 
ogy helping students learn about 
Hopkins. Admissions counselors and 
volunteer students have been busy 
answering e-mail. “We respond to e- 
mail inquiries as quickly as we can,” 
typically within 24 hours, notes 
Massa. With a more selective and 
enthusiastic prospective student pool, 
Admissions can work with students 
more closely. 

Butall recruitment wasn’t through 
the printed word. Admissions coun- 
selors have traveled around the na- 
tion recruiting students for the Class 
of 2003. Director of Marketing 
McNair notes that targeting in places 
such as Raleigh-Durham, North 
Carolina and Maryland have paid off. 
“I don’t want to be smug, because I’ve 
been afraid the whole way, but I was 
confident in our methods and opti- 
mistic that it would pay off,” notes 
McNair. “We went into a team ap- 
proach,” with two counselors attend- 
ing to each region of the nation. 

And of course, not only admis- 
sions counselors have been there. 
“The work that students do through 
Blue Key, the Admissions Represen- 
tatives, the Freshman Advisory 
Board, and the Admissions Volun- 
teers is critical,” says Massa. “I really 
appreciate students who host others.” 
About 2/3 of admitted students who 
stay overnight enroll. According to 
McNair, “you can’t pull out any one 


thing and say that was the trick.” The 


general focus has been ona proactive, 
across-the-board effort. 

“All this will help to bring better 
students to Hopkins,” as compared 
with the students we would have oth- 
erwise had, Massa explains. “The in- 
crease in the applications will allow 
us to be more selective” in achieving 
the total 970-980 students that will 
enroll next year. “I’m very happy and 
proud of everyone. I’m thrilled.” But 
Massa, while confident that this will 
be a breathtaking year for Hopkins 
Admissions, notes that Hopkins has 
never been insuchacompeéetitive situ- 
ation before. “We are going to moni- 
tor that [competition] very carefully.” 

For this reason, the focus must 
remain on the final product due in 
May. The expansion in the applicant 
pool increases the likelihood of 
achieving these goals ofa “deep” class, 
but Massa notes “there’s a lot that need 
to go on between now and May 1.” 





| 





First Career 
ymposium 


lecture on 


health care 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


the field. 
The Office of Career Planning and 


| Development, as well as the Second 


Decade Society, offer a variety of op- 
portunities for students to gain 
knowledge about and experience in 
their fields of interest while still un- 
dergraduates. 

Dave Fitter, a sophomore inter- 
ested in the health care profession, 
said, “A lot of students want to go 
pre-med, but they don’t know what 
to do with that.” 

The symposium presented some 
options, suchas ajob shadowing pro- 
gram where an undergrad follows a 
Hopkins alum at work in order to 
understand how a degree in health 
care translates into the world of work. 

The Second Decade Society is also 
very active in procuring internships 
for undergraduates. Thousands of 
dollars in grant money is available for 
undergraduate internships. 

Recently a new internship pro- 
gram was established for students 
with financial need. Sixteen grants of 
up to $5000 each will be available to 
fund non-paid summer internships. 

More information about intern- 
ship programs can be found in the 
Office of Career Planning and Devel- 
opment. 

Tuesday’s Career Symposium was 
the first in the series which will be 
presented during the next six weeks. 

Upcoming programs are as fol- 
lows: Business I (Financial Services) 
on Monday, Feb. 8, and Business II 
(Corporate/Entrepreneur) on Tues- 
day, Feb. 9, in the AMR I multipur- 
pose room; Communications on 
Tuesday, Feb. 16, Law on Tuesday, 
Feb. 23, and Government/Non- 
Profit/Education on Tuesday, Mar. 2 
in the Garrett Room of the MSE Li- 
brary. All programs begin at 5 p.m. 
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SWIS, supporting women 


LARGE SCALE ORUG SCREENND FOR 4 
HN INTEDRASE USING FILORESCENTE ASSW Se 


Pretieeainers Paxpertinnemin (Pe mt: 


BY JOY WU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Through out the course ofhistory, 
science has mostly been a male-domi- 
nated field of study. Until recently, 
women seldom had the chance to 
shine and earn the credit they de- 
served. However, in the Spring Se- 
mester of 1999, Society for Womenin 
Science (SWIS) was established at 
Johns Hopkins, and it may become a 
really strong group on campus. 

SWISisnotthe only student group on 
campus that focuses on women's partici- 
pation in the academic world. Society of 
Women Engineersand Hopkins Organi- 
zation for Women also support women 
through advising and alumni network. 
SWIS is not yet approved by S.A.C. They 
willbelookingforapprovalinthenexttwo 
weeks. However, participants of the first 
meeting were confident that it will be ap- 
proved. 

The purpose of SWIS is to provide 
women with the knowledge and expe- 
riences that are necessary to succeed in 
the science fields. Alexandra Surcel, a 

senior majoring in chemistry and pub- 
lic health came up with the idea and 
organized the first meeting, which was 
on Thursday, January 28th. Over 40 
freshmen, several graduate studentsand 
faculty members attended the first 
meeting. The main goals discussed at 
themeeting werea mentoring program, 
a poster session, a scholarship data- 
base, a shadowing program and a pub- 
lication of abstracts each year. 

Thementoring program is designed 
to assist underclasswomen by assign- 
ing them upperclasswomen as men- 
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COURTESY OF ALEXANDRA SURCEL 


Alexandra Surcel, a founder of the Society for Women in Science. 


tors, and juniors and seniors would be 
mentored by grad/post-doc/faculty. 
There will also be a shadowing pro- 
gram in which undergraduates follow 
graduate students/post-docs around 
for an afternoon. According to Surcel, 
"These would provide SWIS members 
with a strong networking system with 
which to approach their professional 


goals." The members have also decided 
to set up a poster presentation for all 
undergraduates, members and non- 
members alike, to present their sum- 
mer research for the general public. 
Furthermore, SWIS planned to find 
female speakers one to two times a 
month and organize field trips to the 
Goddard Space Flight Center and in- 





in science 


dustrial laboratories. 

Leigh Ann Slater, a senior major- 
ing in biology, was one of the partici- 
pants of the first meeting of SWIS. 
She learned about SWIS via an an- 
nouncement in her developmental 
biology class. Slater believed that it 
would be very helpful for women in 
science to have a solid support base. 
When asked about the first meeting, 
Slater replied, "I liked what I heard. I 
thought the mentoring program was 
a very good idea. It's good to have 
someone with a little experience to 
give you advice and support. It can 
make the difference between sticking 
it out and giving up on science." 

Although SWIS is an organization 
focused on improving the female ra- 
tio in the sciences, and giving females 
in the forum to present their work 
and express their opinions, SWIS is 
open to all members of the Johns 
Hopkins community. Membership is 
not restricted to women or science 
majors. General body meetings will 
be held every two weeks during the 
academic year. 


SOCIETY FOR 
WOMEN IN SCIENCE 


Contact: Alexandra Surcel 


E-mail: surcela@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
Phone: 410-467-0163 

Meeting: Thursdays @ 7p.m. 
Location: TBA 


Saving the environment right downtown 


Ithough I have lived in 

Baltimore city for the 

past three and a half 

years, I grew up in rural 
Connecticut. At home, I 
volunteered for local environmental 
efforts on the weekends. We cleared 
trails in the local parks and had com- 
munity-wide fundraisers for the Si- 
erra Club or Greenpeace. However, 
when I arrived in Baltimore, it was 
readily apparent that there were very 
few woody trails around. Even the 
local Sierra Club chapter worked pri- 
marily to push environmental poli- 
cies through in D.C. I wanted to work 
for a local environmental campaign, 
but I could not find any that seemed 
even remotely familiar. Gradually, I re- 
alized that urban places have a whole 
set of their own environmental issues. 
Certainly urban Americahas many 
issues that evoke public concern and 
efforts to change current policy. 
People usually assume that the head- 
lines about increasing crime rates, 
failing schools, and drug wars encom- 
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passall urban problems. However, all 
of these problems, as well as many 
others, are actually related to envi- 
ronmental problems that affect ur- 
banareas. They are connected because 
all problems come from the same 
source — socioeconomic inequalities 
that arise from social divisions along 
the lines of race and/or class. 


Baltimore does not immediately 
come to mind when traditional envi- 
ronmental topics are discussed in 
standard texts or conferences. Red- 
woods and rainforests are far away, 
and the only skyline that can be seen 
on Baltimore nights are office-build- 
ings and the occasional smoke-stack 
of a crab-factory over in the east side 
of the city. The popular imagination 
has been conditioned to understand 
environmentalism as an effort to save 
plants and animals, not cities. 

Although Baltimore does not have 
any spotted owls to be saved, it does 
have other, quite serious problems that 
are rooted in both socioeconomic and 
environmental issues. For example, 
Wagners Point is an area in Baltimore 
that originated as a company-town. 
However, the sole box-making factory 
on the perimeter of the area quickly 
became a cluster of chemical factories 
that currently surround the neighbor- 
hood on all sides. The residents of 
Wagners Point experience increasing 
health problems, and yet many of 


them cannot afford to move to an- 
other place in the city. Petitions to 
Baltimore city officials lobbying 
against the company are repeatedly 
deferred, and in the mean time, ba- 
bies are born deformed, and rates of 
cancer in the region are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Given adequate resources, I believe 
thatlocal college environmental groups 
should work to address how common 
urban issues such as class and/or race 
are intimately related to environmen- 
tal degradation in urban environ- 
ments. Some immediate goals to work 
towards might include pushing for 
the city to give financial compensa- 
tion to the residents of Wagners Point. 
However, it is also important to put 
some long-term goals on the agendas 
of college earth groups. Especially for 
the universities that are in Baltimore 
city, we have a responsibility to work 
to expand our own environmental 
forums to include social and economic 
issues that contribute to environmen- 
tal destruction in urban America. 





eBay.com: Auction paradise — and Chucky, too 


Chucky is back and he will be your friend to the end. Bring him home today! 


ometimes I am simply 

amazed by the small inert 

box on my desk. Not only 

can it add, divide and high 

light blocks of text, but it can 

bring me Chucky the Living Dead Doll, 

too. Let us simply sit and ponder that 
for a moment. 

Are you sick of the passive, bland, 
click-and-watch existence on the In- 
formation Superhighway? Do you long 
to take a more active role? To exercise 
your god-given right as an American to 


_ ADAMHUNTER 
WEBSITE OF THE 
WEEK 


own a Taco Bell Valentine's Day Talk- 
ing Dog, with Rose? Do you need to, in 
a word, consume? Then I have the 
website for you. Surfon over, friends, to 
eBay, wonderkind auction siteand pur- 
veyor of fine (and not-so-fine) goods. 

eBay (http://www.ebay.com), in 
business since 1995, started to cure a 
craving for Pez dispensers (click 
" About"), andisthesinglebiggest online 
auction site available. Online auction, 
you say? Isn'tan auction something old 
people and art collectors do? How 
wrong you are. I personally have pur- 


chased everything from a used Virtual _ 


Boy to old LP's. The site is speedy to 
load, easy to use, and generally compe- 
tent. 

How doesit work? Well, in short, it's 
like all the newspaper Classified sec- 
tions in the world, combined — but 
instead ofaset price forthatlawn mower, 
you get to bid against a million of your 
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eBay item 60542229 (Ends 02/017 


CHUCKY IS BACK AND 


DOLL IS YOURS iF YOU INCLUDE 3.50 FOR SHIPPING AND HANDLING CHARGES. 


CHUCKY IS NOT SAFE FOR HUMANS UNDER THE AGE OF 
21 UNLESS ONE SLEEPS WITH THE LIGHTS ON 





On 01/16/99 at 21:36:06 PDT, seller added the following information: 


BUYERS PLEASE NOTE THAT SHIPPING FOR ADDITIONAL DOLLS WILL BE $1.00 PER DOLL. 


closest friends, Auctions typically ac- 
cept bids for a period of 5-7 days. Can't 
sit and watch for 7 days? You don't 
have to. Instead of bidding a set 
amount, you specify a:maximum bid" 
— the most you're willing to pay fora 
given item. eBay acts as your advo- 
cate, bidding for you as necessary — 
until you hit your limit. Of course, 
you can raise this bid ceiling at any 
time — until the auction is over. 





~ SCREENSHOT BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
If you are looking for the perfect Valentine’s day gift, they already sold Chucky, but you can buy your true love 
a talking Taco Bell Chihuahua with a rose. Find the perfect gift at http://www.ebay.com. 


Who's selling this stuff? Every Dick, 
Tomand Sven, alloverthe world (watch 
those shipping costs!). 

Whatifsomeguytakesyour money, 
and your Elvis doll never arrives? Well, 
sad to say, it can happen. But eBay has 
a great rating system for just this sort of 
thing. Try it, and you'll find yourself 
witha negative rating - and nobody will 
buy your items. Sellers have a rating 
that indicates how many wholesome, 


(and don't laugh! Bids 


upstanding transactions they've made. 

If you're uncomfortable, start with 
small amounts of money or people with 
high ratings — or use eBay's escrow 
service, which they provide for a price 
go as high as 
$80,000 -fora'78 Jaguar), 

Can I sell things? Sure! And it's free, 
unless you want special service such as 
advertising, So, buy some furniture, pick 
upold Nintendo games - it's your world. 
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Genetically altered 
mice avoid some 
signs of menopause 


Scientists have created a strain of 
mice whose ovarian tissue stays healthy 
with aging, avoiding the degeneration 
associated with menopause. The ani- 
mals might give clues to helping women 
stay healthy after menopause. 

Mice don't develop menopause as 
women do. Butwith aging, female mice 
lose their ovarian follicles, which are 
eggs plus surrounding support cells. 
Follicles produce the hormone estro- 
gen before releasing the eggs, a process 
called ovulation. After ovulation, the 
support cells produce estrogen and 
progesterone. 

In aging women, degeneration of 
the follicles triggers menopause by cut- 
ting estrogen production. Women take 
estrogen supplements after menopause 
to suppress symptoms like hot flashes 
and lower the risks of osteoporosis and 
heart disease. 

It'stooearlytospeculateaboutwhether 
scientists could extend ovarian life in 
women or what good that might do, said 
Jonathan Tilly, the senior author of the 
reportin the February issue of the journal 
Nature Genetics. 

Thescientistscreatedthestrain ofmice 
by disabling a gene called Bax. The mice 
still had plenty of healthy follicles when 
examined wellintooldage. Buttheydidn't 
ovulate and couldn't get pregnant. 

For human use, scientists would 
have to find a way to turn that gene off, 
andit's notclear yet whether that would 
be possible, said Tilly of Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. 

Dr. Wulf Utian, chairman of repro- 
ductive biology at Case Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland, who 
didn't participate in the study, called 
the results intriguing. 

Buthesaidoneconcernabout human 
use would be the potential for increasing 
risk of breast and uterine cancers. 

That's because the body would con- 
tinue to get estrogen without the 
monthly dose of the hormone proges- 
teronethatnormally accompanies ovu- 
lation, he said. Progesterone keeps 
estrogen's effects in check, and women 
often take it or a chemical mimic along 

with estrogen supplements. 

Tillysaid the mice showed nosign of 
uterine or breast cancer. 


Tobacco plants used to 
develop vaccine to 
fight lymphoma 


Tobacco plants have been used to 
develop a new vaccine in the fight 
against non-Hodgkin's lymphoma — 
thecountry'ssixth mostcommon cause 
of cancer-related deaths. 

Work on the plant-produced vac- 
cine was conducted by Stanford Uni- 
versity in California and Biosource 
Technologies of Vacaville, Calif., which 
has manufacturing facilities in 
Owensboro. 

Noneofthevaccinewascreated with 
tobacco in Owensboro, but the success 
of growing the vaccine has ripple ef- 
fectshere, said Barry Holtz, a vice presi- 
dent for Biosource. 

“What it does is opens up vaccines 
and antigens to Biosource,” he told the 
Messenger-Inquirer. “It really shows 
the power of what we can do.” 

Results of the study were published 
recently in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

In the study, mice vaccinated with 
the plant-produced protein from an 
individual tumor all generated an im- 
mune response that protected it from 
the lymphoma. Mice not vaccinated 
died within three weeks of lymphoma 
infection. 

To provide the tools to increase 
speed and productivity of vaccine re- 
search and development programs, 
Biosource has launched a new 
antigenics division. It will focus ini- 
tially on the lymphoma vaccine. 

The study suggests that the plant- 
produced vaccines may be less costly 
and much faster to produce than exist- 
ing vaccines and equally effective, ac- 
cording to Ronald Levy, a Stanford 
medical professor and senior authority . 
on the study. 

Levy said they are doing further test- 
ing to validate the first study's findings, 
and he said he envisions a similar ap- 
proach in humans, providing it passes 
all the safety tests. 

Biosource hopes to begin clinical 
trials within a year. 

Theworkat Stanford was supported 
by the National Institutes of Health. 

_ To develop the vaccine, researchers 
remove a malignant cell from the mice, 
then isolate the gene fora small piece of 
surface markers thatare specificto these 
cells. They are then inserted into a to- © 


bacco mosaic virus that is exposed to 
tobacco plants. 

The virus quickly spreads through the 
tobacco leaves and the plants begin tumn- 
ing out the desired cell proteins. The pro- 
tein is extracted from the tobacco leaves 
and injected back into the mice througha 
series of three vaccinations. 

Because the vaccine is so individu- 
alized, it will be made at Biosource's 
Vacaville facilities, Holtz said. 

Butthe potential ithas for the develop- 
mentofmoreproductsisexciting, hesaid. 

“Tt leads to potential vaccines we 
haven't ever thought about vaccinating 
for before,” Holtz said. 


Mice cloning may bein 
jeopardy for lack of 
funds 


The head of the company that holds 
the license to the University of Hawaii's 
mice-cloning technology saysthecom- 
pany will leave the state soon if it can't 
find venture capital. 

Laith Reynolds, founder of ProBio 
America Limited, said he is under or- 
ders from shareholders to leave if he 
doesn't getsome answers ina few weeks 
about capital. 

His company was formed to market 
and commercialize UH Professor 
Ryuzo Yanagimachi's “Honolulu Tech- 
nique” of mice-cloning. 

Inatalkata Biotechnology Business 
Forum on Friday, Reynolds said a big 
problem in doing business in Hawaii is 
convincing investors that people in 
Hawaiiare serious and the state isn't all 
sun and palm trees. 

Reynolds and other forum speakers 
described promising commercial po- 
tential for UH research developments. 

But they also described many ob- 
stacles, including lack of capital, re- 
strictive regulations, intellectual prop- 
erty constraints and worldwide 
competition. 

Courtney Brown, president of the 
Hawaii Venture Capital Association, 
said he is in discussions to see if some- 
thing canbe doneaboutthelack oflocal 
capital. 


Gene treatment cures 
liver cirrhosis in rats 


Scientists wiped out liver cirrhosis 
in rats by injecting their muscles witha 
human gene, raising early hopes for a 
new treatment for people. 

The gene made the rats pump out 
high quantities of a protein that pro- 
motes liver regeneration while reduc- 
ing cell death. That cleared up serious 
cirrhosis in the animals, researchers 
reported. 

A liver expert called the work excit- 
ing and said such treatment might 
someday be able to prevent cirrhosis in 
people at risk for it, and possibly re- 
verse the damage in patients who al- 
ready have it. 

Cirrhosis devastates the liver with 
widespread scar tissue. Itiscaused most 
often by alcohol abuse, but chronic vi- 
ral hepatitis and other diseases can also 
create it. Severe cases cause liver failure 
and can require a transplant. 

The new work is reported in the 
February issue of the journal Nature 
Medicine by Dr. Jiro Fujimoto of the 
Hyogo College of Medicine in 
Nishinomiya, Japan, and others. 

There's no guarantee the treatment 
would work in people. The researchers 
are studying it in dogs and hope to get: 
permission for human testing, 
Fujimoto said. 

The treatment was based on a pro- 
tein called hepatocyte growth factor, or 
HGF. Previous work has shown HGF 
can promote liver regeneration and 
suppress cell death, while blocking a 
second protein that encourages scar 
formation. 

The researchers created cirrhosis in 
the rats by injecting them with a drug. 
Once serious cirrhosis was established, 
they injected some of the rats weekly 
with the gene forhuman HGR, enclosed 
in fatty bubbles. 

Treated rats showed human HGFin 
their blood, indicating that the gene 
had settled down to work and ordered 
muscle cells to make the protein. The 
animals started making more rat HGF 
too. 

All thirteen untreated rats in the ex- 
periment died of cirrhosis within 45 
days. But the nine animals that got the 
highest dose of the HGF gene were 


spared, and free of cirrhosis when re- 


moved from the study after 50 days. 

Dr. George Michalopoulos of the _ 
University of Pittsburgh, who did not 
participate in the study, said he was 
excited because it is the strongest evi- 
dence yet that’ HGF might be able to 
treat chronic liver damage. He said he 
had never seen such extensive cirrhosis 
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reversed in animals before. ere 
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SCI/TECH FACTS YOU ALWAYS WANTED T0 KNOW 
BUT WERE AFRAID 10 ASK 


Marmota monax is the nomenclature for the groundhog or woodchuck. 


Although February 2 is Groundhog Day, most 
groundhogs don't leave hibernation until March. 


A British ton is 2240 pounds while a US ton is only 2000 pounds. 


The word“science’ is derived from scientia, 
which means “knowledge,” and scire which 
means’ to know’ in Latin 





The 3-D patient, inside and out 


BY KARREN MILLS 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


With the ease ofa youngster play- 
ing a video game, Dr. Sean Casey 
brings up on his computer screen a 
three-dimensional image of the ar- 
teries at the base of a patient's skull. 

It takes about three minutes to 
surf through the circle of arteries, 
manipulating the image to view the 
surface and inside of the vessels from 
different angles as he searches for an 
aneurysm, a bulge in a weakened ar- 
tery wall that could burst, causing a 
stroke. 

The ability to magnify the picture 
makes Casey's job alot easier. A radi- 
ologist, he uses the sophisticated 
Vitrea software at Fairview-Univer- 
sity Medical Center to quickly read 
and evaluate three dimensional in- 
formation transmitted from com- 
puted tomography and magnetic 
resonance scanners. 

Fairview- University, affiliated with 
the University of Minnesota Medical 
School, is one of ten medical facilities 
that worked with Vital Images Inc. in 
testing the Vitrea software now being 
used in about 80 clinics and hospitals 
around the country. 

Vitrealets Casey doin two to three 
minutes work that used to take hours, 
he said. 

The software stacks images from 
the scanner and makes a 3-D model, 
which enables a technician or physi- 
cian to peel back successive layers ofan 
image to look deeper into the body. 
The technology also can be used to 
take a visual trip through the trachea, 
esophagus or colon or get a 3-D image 
ofa shattered bone before surgery. 

Before 3-D imaging capabilities, 
clinicians looked at a series of two- 
dimensional images to picture how 
things looked inside the body. 

In the future, doctors suggested, 
Vitrea may eliminate the need by 
many patients for more expensive, 
invasive and risky diagnostic proce- 
dures such as colonoscopy and 
angiograms in routine screenings. 

“Because the technology is sonew, 
we're at a stage where we're still do- 
ing both. I think it will take a few 
years before the surgeon is comfort- 
able with using just this,” Casey said. 


Already, Casey said, using Vitrea 
has decreased the number of catheter 
angiograms doneat Fairview-Univer- 
sity by about half. 

“The goal of this technology gen- 
erally is to make an impact on a large 
number of patients. If somebody has 
an aneurysm in their brain, being able 
to go to your local hospital and have 
confidence they'll be able to perform 
the procedure at one-fifth the cost 
and moresafely,” said Vincent Argiro, 
who founded Vital Images in 1988. 

The company began concentrat- 
ing on the medical imaging market in 
late 1995 after receiving government 
clearance for its earlier VoxelViewsoft- 





The medical center 
has cut patient 
morbidity, study time 
and diagnostic costs 
and improved 


treatment planning. 
— PABLO VILLABLANCA 





ware as a medical device. Earlier, Vital 
Images also had created 3-D visualiza- 
tion software used in oil and gas explo- 
ration, seismic interpretation and res- 
ervoir modeling and management. 

Mark Kach, clinic administrator of 
Diagnostic Radiology Associates of 
Wisconsin, sees a huge future for the 
Vitrea software. His small clinic in Rice 
Lake, Wis., has used it for about 250 
patients in the past year. 

“This is just the tip of the iceberg 
of its capabilities,” Kach said. 

“Whenit'sa surgical case, (the sur- 
geons) have a much, much clearer 
picture of what they're going to be 
faced with. It leaves nothing to the 
imagination,” Kach said. 

“The impact has been profound,” 
said Dr. Pablo Villablanca, assistant 
professor of radiology at UCLA Medi- 
cal Center, which expects to have five 
Vitrea workstations in use by the end 
of the year. 


By reducing the need for some inva- 
sive procedures, the medical center has 
cut patient morbidity, study time and 
diagnostic costs and improved treat- 
ment planning, Villablanca said. 

Manufacturers of some of the 
larger CT and MRscanners also make 
3-D imaging workstations, but the 
doctors said those systems tend to be 
more expensive than the complete 
Vitrea system, which costs about 
$70,000. They also are slower and 
more difficult to use, they said. 

“None of these products comes 
anywhere near the quality that Vitrea 
and Vital Images has. It's really a su- 
perior product. I think we have taken 
3-D imaging to a whole new dimen- 
sion,” Villablanca said. 

Gordon Harris, head of the com- 
puter-aided diagnostic center at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, had four 
Vitrea work stations installed in early 
January after using a demonstration 
system for several months. 

“It was a significant investment,” 
Harris said. “We researched what we 
thought would be the best use of our 
resources and this is the decision that 
we made based on what we found avail- 
able. It's fast. It's easy to use. It has very 
high-quality renderings.” 

Vital Images' Argiro said sales are 
meeting expectations and the 
company's goal is to move into the 
black this year. 

No analysts actively cover the Min- 
neapolis-based company, whose 4.8 
million shares are lightly traded on the 
over-the-counter bulletin board. Argiro 
hopes to have the company listed on 
the NASDAQ Stock Market by year's 
end. 

“An indication of what we can ac- 
complish is that we have cracked into a 
layer ofhospitals whichhavenever used 
technology like this before. Now more 
than 50 percent of our sales are coming 
from small hospitals and private radi- 
ology clinics. We believe the ultimate 
market is very large,” Argiro said. 

“Tt just lends itself so well to pa- 
tient care,” Kach said. “A lot of com- 
panies come up with different items 
to be used for patient care and a ma- 
jority of those really don't make a big 
difference on how our doctors are 
going to care for that patient. This 
does.” 








The origin of AIDS: Chimpanzees 


BY DANIEL Q. HANEY 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Where did the AIDS virus come 
from? Scientists believe they have 
solved this lingering mystery. The 
answer: chimps. 

In a presentation Sunday, re- 
searchers from the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham said they 
have convincing proof that the vi- 
rus has spread onat least three sepa- 
rate occasions from chimpanzees 
to people in Africa. One of these 
cross-species transmissions was the 
start of the epidemic that now in- 
fects about 35 million people world- 
wide. 

Chimps, which have probably car- 
ried the virus for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, apparently do not get 
sick from it. Figuring out why could 
be important. 

“This is excellent science with bio- 
logical and virological importance. If 
we understood how the chimp has 
dealt with this infection over time, 
that could have implications for hu- 
man medicine,” said Dr. Kevin 
DeCock, an AIDS expert at the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention in Atlanta. 

While chimps have long been 
suspected as the source, “there have 
been a lot of loose ends that made 
people uncomfortable drawing that 
conclusion,” said Dr. Beatrice 
Hahn. 

Whatever its origins, HIV is a 
recent affliction on people. At last 
year's Conference on Retroviruses 
and Opportunistic Infections, Dr. 
David Ho and others from the 
Aaron Diamond AIDS Research 
Center at Rockefeller University 
presented evidence that the virus 
probably first infected humans in 
the 1940s or early '50s. 

At the opening of this year's meet- 
ing, Hahn made the case that this 
event almost certainly occurred in 
west equatorial Africa when some- 
one caught the virus from a chimp, 
perhaps after killing the animal for 
food. 

Hahn said her team nailed down 
the connection by analyzing frozen 
tissue saved from a chimp named 
Marilyn that died from complica- 
tions of childbirth ata U.S. Air Force 
primate center 14 years ago. 

The chimp version of the AIDS 
virus—the microbe now thought to 
be the grandfather of HIV—is called 
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SIVcpz. It is extremely rare among 
chimps in U.S. lab colonies, appar- 


‘ ently because these animals are re- 


moved from the wild as babies and so 
are never exposed to the virus sexu- 
ally. 

Until recently, SIVcpz had been 
isolated only three times. 

The fourth turned up when a col- 
league cleaning out a lab freezer 
ran across Marilyn's speci- 
mens and sent them to 
Hahn. Her team was 
able to perform 
various kinds 
of genetic 
analysis 
t heat 
were un- 
available 
when the 
chimp 
died. 

Then 
the . Ala- 
bama team 
used molecular 
analysis tech- 
niquestostudyall 
four examples of 
the virus. 

pe excv: 
found that 
three ofthe 
four were 
geneti- 
cally ex- 
tremely 
similar to 
the hu- 
Ted etl 
AIDS vi- 
rus. They 
includedone 
gene, called 
vpu, that bed 
also is part of 
HIV but not of other 
AIDS-like viruses that infect mon- 
keys. 

All three samples came from Pan 
troglodytes, which is one of the four 
subspecies of chimp in Africa. These 
animals live in Cameroon, Equato- 
rial Guinea, Congo and Central Afri- 
can Republic, the region where AIDS 
is thought to have started. 

The fourth sample, much less like 
HIV, came from another subspe- 
cies of chimp that is native to East 
Africa. 

Among humans, there are three 
major groups of HIV, code-named 
M, Nand O. M is the variety that has 


spread around the world, while Nand 
© are seen only in west central Af 
rica. The natural habitat of Pan tro 
glodytes exactly overlaps the are: 
where these three groups \wer 


recognized. The researchers believe 


that each group arose from a separat 
chimp-to-human transmission of 


SIVcpz. 


“We conclude that 
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and reservoir for HIV-1,” the 
virus, said Hahn, whose work is 
being published in this week's issue 
of the journal Nature. 


She said a French team, headed 
by Dr. Phillippe Mauclere of the Pas- 
teur Institute, recently found three 
more chimps infected with SIVcpz 
at a game sanctuary in Cameroom 
One sample has been genetically 


analyzed and it, 
sembles HIV. ; 

“That nails it,” said Hahn. “The 
only possible criticism is that we had 
made too much out of four animals?. 
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Standing by Merlin through 


EDITORIALS 


its 


transition stage for the better 


Since its conception by the Student 
Council and the Deans of Schools of 
Arts and Sciences in the fall of 1997, 
Merlin, the on-line course evaluation 
system, is still in an experimental stage 
of perfecting its services to meeting the 
needs of the students and professors. Its 
innovative service, being on-line, was 


to provide easy acces- 
sibility (1) to give feed- 
back to the professors 
for improving their 
courses and (2) to give 
feedback to the stu- 
dents for deciding on 
which courses to take. 
Despitesome setbacks, 
this on-line service 
is the realization of 
the future and mea- 
sures to its mainte- 
nance and improve- 
ment should be 
taken, instead of dis- 
solving the program. 

Those involved 


with Merlin are already brainstorming 
and taking action to increase its effec- 
tiveness. The low rate of student par- 
ticipation has been cited to be the key 
problem to the effectiveness of Merlin. 
The factors for this problem are many. 

Some students simply do not use its 
services for they are unaware of the 
existence of Merlin. Mass e-mails to the 
student body at the end of the 1998 fall 
¢ semester informedand reminded them 
to participate. The result of which is 
evident in the increase of the participa- 


6%. 
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tion rate in evaluations to 30% from 


Being informed of the value of the 
service still does not guarantee that the 
students will go “out of their way” to 
visit the website. The most effective way 
to increase the participation rate to a 
substantial amount, such as 50%, may 


also be the hardest 
way: Build up the repu- 
tation and reliability of 
Merlin. Make it the 
source for students to 
review and preview 
courses. Make it the 
source for professors 
to improve their 
courses and teach- 
ing. Listen to the 
suggestions of post- 
ing student com- 
ments on the web, 
along with improv- 
ing the questions on 


HTTP://WWW.JHU.EDU/~MERLIN the surveys. 


The success of 


Merlin is notleft to the persons involved 
in the project alone. The students and 
faculty need to realize their role in mak- 
ing this service a success simply be- 
cause it was designed to benefit their 
teaching and learning experiences at 
the University. 

Word of mouth, considered carefully, is 
still one of the effective ways to review and 
improve courses. Paper course evaluations 
wereto formalized this processofimproving 
teaching and learning, but Merlin takes it to 
the next millennium. 





Organized religion an important 
option for America’s youth today 


eligion has traditionally 

been viewed as a neces- 

sity by conservatives and 

aburden byliberals, mak- 

g it a highly controver- 

sial topic. Much like adults, teenagers 
view religion from such disparate per- 
spectives; however, ifa generality were 
to be drawn, many, if not most, teen- 
agers in the United States would be 
against organized religion, especially 
Catholicism, in their early search for 

. self. 

A myriad of factors are respon- 
sible for the widespread distaste for 
organized religion in teen culture. 
Education is the primary contribu- 
tor: American history teaches a tale 
of escape from the shackles of reli- 
gion and the flight for freedom of 
religion to the colonies. Even in co- 
lonial history, there is a definite 
hatred towards strictly adhering to 
religious practices. The Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony is an example of 
the importance of division between 
church and state. Rhode Island 
formed as an outlet for the religious 
separatists who digressed from the 
stringent regulations of the Puritan 
church. 

_ Secondly, there is a hunger to 
rébel against authority at the core 
of every teenager. The purpose of 
the teen years is to determine one’s 
self. In order to do this the teen has 
to draw his/herself away from the 

ily and develop his/her own 
s on life. In homes where par- 
ts are religious, teenagers want to 
ist what they are taught, there- 
e they shy away from being overly 
igious. In homes where parents 
more liberal, teenagers want to 
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push even farther, yearning for 
greater freedom and seeking to 
avoid the restrictions religion im- 
poses on them. 

Some other interesting, distin- 
guishing forces that pull teens away 
from religion is the drunken de- 
SALES NTE ILD ORE EL LEOLLE LOL LEE NEAL LS TED 


There are innumerable 
teenagers who are 
spiritually aware of 
their options and have 
opted for organized 
religion. 


bauchery that is associated with teen 
pop culture. The media represents 
teen idols as people who do drugs, 
smoke cigarettes, and consume 
mass quantities of alcohol. Celebri- 
ties and other respected figures are 
depicted in an immoral light, hav- 
ing illicit, often adulterous sexual 
encounters. Novels like The Great 
Gatsby and Catcher in the Rye glo- 
rify defiance and amoral behavior. 
These are the classics that are re- 
quired reading in schools across the 
nation. They target audiences with 
impressionable minds that are look- 
ing for a direction in their lives. 
As much as American teens are 


wary of organized religion, though, 


there are those that cling to conven-, 


tional values and religious practices. 
Most parents require that their chil- 
dren attend some kind of religious 
service a few times a year. As ritual- 
istic and spiritually unsuccessful as 
this may appear it provides a cer- 
tain religious foundation within 
youth. Most teenagers associate 
themselves with some religious de- 
nomination even if they might not 
practice. 

The psychological idea of be- 
longing somewhere appeals to teens 
and invariably being a part of a reli- 
gious community provides them 
with a support system. Often in a 
search to find themselves, teens turn 
to religion, hoping for guidance. 
Stronger family values and less ex- 
posure to secularity lead multitudes 
of teens to turn to religion. Critics 
argue that such “blind faith” is solely 
due to the censorship and lack es- 
sential “real world” experience; 
however, there are innumerable 
teenagers who are spiritually aware 
of their options and have opted for 
organized religion. - 

Overall in American society, 
teenagers are skeptical about reli- 
gion, but most of them are willing 
to give it a try. The majority of teens 
approach the issue from a neutral 
standpoint, unwilling to make 
changes that would conflict with 
whatever lifestyle they have chosen 
for themselves. They mold religion 
to fit them as opposed to vice-versa. 
Parents, television, and school are 
instrumental ina teenager’s percep- 
tion of religion and the role it should 
play in their lives. a 
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with severe cigarette taxation 


ometime during Bill 

Clinton’s 77-minute pan- 

dering to the American 

public that was his State of 

the Union address this year, 
the President promised a federal suit 
that will seek hundreds of billions of 
dollars from the tobacco companies 
and a federal fight to a portion of the 
$246 billion that states have already 
won from cigarette manufacturers. 
Also, asa part of his proposed budget 
for the fiscal year 2000, Clinton will 
ask for a 55-cent increase per pack on 
the federal tax on cigarettes. While I 
believe that the federal government is 
simply trying to weasel money from 
Big Tobacco, there is one part of 
Clinton’s attack on tobacco that I like. 
I say tax the smokers. 

But let’s go for more than 55 cents 
per pack. Let’s hit them with an in- 
crease in the cigarette excise tax by $2 
per pack like the American Heart As- 
sociation (AHA) advocates. Or even 
more. In 1994, the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services re- 
ported that smoking attributable costs 
for medical care in 1993 were $50 
billion, including $22 billion in gov- 
ernment expenditures. The AHA says 
that total smoking attributable costs 
in the United States are close to $100 
billion annually. For each pack of 
cigarettes sold in 1993, approximately 
$2.06 was spent on medical care at- 
tributable to smoking. The federal 
government spends tax dollars on 
treating smoking-related illnesses 
through Medicare, the Defense De- 
partment, Veterans Affairs, federal 
employee health benefits, and other 
federal programs. It is only fair that 
smokers pay more for the additional 
costs that they incur. 

Frankly, I am sick and tired of 
breathing the second-hand smoke 
from the human chimneys. The AHA 
estimates that 37,000 to 40,000 people 
each year die from heart and blood 
vessel disease caused by other people’s 
smoke. Environmental tobacco 
smoke was officially declaredaknown 
human carcinogen by the Environ- 
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mental Protection Agency, classify- 
ing it as an environmental toxin 
equivalent to asbestos and other haz- 
ardous substances. R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company developed a low- 
smoke cigarette called Eclipse that 
primarily heats tobacco instead of 
burning it. It reduces second-hand 
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The federal 
government spends 
tax dollars on treating 
smoking-related 
illnesses... it is only fair 
that smokers pay for 
the additional costs 
that they incur. 





smoke by nearly 90 percent, leaves no 
odor, and produces no ash. I hope all 
smokers will turn to products Eclipse 
(if they choose not to quit smoking), 
so they can better keep their cancer 
sticks all to themselves. 

Cigarette smoking is regrettably 
the largest preventable cause of pre- 
mature death in the United States. 
According to the Centers for Disease 
Control, cigarettes are responsible for 
about 418,000 of the more than 2 mil- 
lion deaths a year. Cigarette smokers 
have a greater risk of developing 
chronic disorders suchas atheroscle- 
rosis, several types of cancer, and 
chronic obstructive pulmonary dis- 
ease. The chief contributor to excess 
deaths from smoking is atheroscle- 
rotic cardiovascular disease (clogged 
arteries). 


It’s not so much that I mind seeing 
smokers getting sick. Smokers these 
days realize that they are putting their 
health at risk. Surgeon General’s 
warnings indicate that smoking 
causes lung cancer, heart disease, em- 
physema, and may complicate preg- 
nancy by resulting in fetal injury, pre- 
mature birth and low birth weight. 
Smokers know that cigarette smoke 
contains carbon monoxide and that 
nicotine is addictive. If they choose 
an unhealthy lifestyle, then they must 
face the consequences for their be- 
havior. 

Clearly, itwould be preferable that 
people did not insist on damaging 
their health. In April of 1998, the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control announced 
that smoking among teens was up 
sharply, as more than one third of 
high-school students said they smoke 
cigarettes. The fact that anti-smok- 
ing education has proven ineffective 
makes tax increases an attractive can- 
didate for reducing teen smoking. 
When Massachusetts put a $1.50 tax 
onsmokeless tobacco, male teens used 
half as much snuff and chewing to- 
bacco. A 1993 report from a National 
Cancer Instituteexpert panel states, “An 
increase in cigarette excise tax may be 
the most effective single approach to 
reducing tobacco use by youth. The 
impact of an increase can be expected 
to encourage teenagers to stop smok- 
ing, and it may also discourage chil- 
dren from ever starting.” 

The tacit promotion of smoking 
by the entertainment industry and 
the huge massive media campaigns 
by cigarette companies in the past 
may have succeeded in portraying 
smoking as glamorous or cool, but 
ultimately this facade will be ex- 
posed as the mask of death. With 
the influx ofinformation about how 
lifestyle affects health, the future is 
about healthy living. Premature 
deaths from tobacco are prevent- 
able. Increasing the excise tax on 
cigarettes is a good start for a 
healthier, relatively tobacco-free 
nation. 





Questioning transplant bioethics 


Does a parent have the right to donate his last kidney? 


s one of the many lucky 
Americans to have all of 
her working organs, I 
suppose that I hold an 
idealistic view of organ 
transplant. It’s an altruistic act by the 
living, as in the case of kidney trans- 
plants, or it’s an incredible gift given 
by the families of those who have died, 
leaving behind viable organs. 

However, as with any medical is- 
sue, this brings up questions of bioet- 
hics. Certainly, thereis nothing wrong 
with donating one kidney to a family 
member, or, perhaps, toa stranger, as 
longas the giftis given with full knowl- 
edge of the potential ramifications — 
we do have two. And when one puts 
aside the possibility of a donor, fam- 
ily or not, feeling obligated to donate 
their organ, the concept and practice 
of organ transplant is nearly perfect. 

Nearly, that is, until considering a 
recent case. A woman — it’s not sig- 
nificant what her nameis — isin need 
of a kidney transplant. Her father, 
who is in jail, and will be for some 
time coming, donates one of his kid- 
neys, leaving him with one. Unfortu- 
nately, through irresponsibility or 
forgetfulness, the woman fails to take 
the medication that will prevent her 
body from the rejecting the foreign 
organ — and the transplant fails. 

In an effort to save his daughters 
life again, to save her from the misery 
of daily dialysis and ill health, her 
father again volunteers to donate a 
kidney — now his last one. By doing 
this, he is volunteering to be on dialy- 
sis himself, risking that his doctors 
will never find a donor, and essen- 
tially giving his life to his daughter. 

While a definitely altruistic act, 
nothing is this simple. This man, a 
prisoner of the state, I remind you, 
might be doing the most that a parent 
can do for his child. However, what 
he wants to do violates some of the 
most basic tenets of the medical pro- 
fession, and puts an unfair monetary 
burden on the state in which he is 
incarcerated. 

Doctors have the responsibility to 
look out for the best medical interests 
of their patients. In the case of organ 
transplant, especially if coming from 
aliving donor, the doctor also has the 
responsibility to look out for the do- 
nors medical interests, and be sure 
that they are not endangering them- 
selvesin the process. There have been 
cases where desperate parents, hop- 


ing to save their child’s life, have of- 


fered to donate their organs — ones 
they can’t live withoitt. 

While the deepest expression of 
love possible, its simply not medi- 
cally ethical. If, in this specific case, 
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doctors were to remove the man’s 
last kidney, they would not be look- 
ing out for his best interests. In- 
stead, they would be following what 
some would call irrational instruc- 
tions — the desires of a parents 
blinded by emotion. 

In addition to this, there is the 
question of how many organ dona- 
tions a patient should receive. In this 
case, there is apparent negligence on 
the patients part. Anyone truly con- 
cerned with their own health and well- 
being should take the steps available 
to them to prevent them from getting 
sick again. This patient did not. And 
because they didn’t, there is a certain 






value judgment that can be made: Do 
they deserve another chance? While 
not the strongest point that could be 
made in this argument, it is some- 
thing that can’t be ignored. 

Beyond the argument for medical 
ethics, there is the place of the re- 
sponsibility of the state. Were this 
man, again, allowed to have his irra- 
tional desires carried out, the reper- 
cussions would not only affect him, 
but the taxpayer. In a sense, every 
taxpayer would be financing his medi- 
cal care, and while not an outrageous 
desire in cases of Medicaid and regu- 
lar prison cases, the fact that he is 
choosing this procedure makes it 
unreasonable. < 

If this were allowed, and the state 
responsible for his dialysis and treat- 
ment, and perhaps following trans- 
plant, it could be argued that the state 
would be required to pay for other 
chosen surgeries: Plastic surgery, for 
example. And while kidneys and new 
noses might be different on the emo- 
tional level, in legal terms they could 
be recognized as equal. 

Should this man be allowed by 
his doctors and the state to donate 
his kidney to his daughter? No. 
While his parental drive may com- 
pel him to do this, in no way should 
the medical community, with his 
medical interests in mind, or the 
state, with their constituents inter- 
ests in mind, acqui 
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OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





U.S. vs. Microsoft: A |Impeachment: Republicans out for blood 
necessary defense 


Government must end the monopoly 


ig Brother is at it again. 
No, not the government. 
The other big brother. 
Microsoft, the corporate 
conglomerate whose 
products most of you are presently 
running on your computer, is being 
sued by the Federal government. 

The charge is one of blocking fair 
competition in the marketplace, The 
government is accusing Microsoft of 
unfairly using its influence to block 
companies’ use of other software 
products. In some cases, computer 
manufactures, such as Compaq, were 
told that if they desired to install an- 
other Internet browser, in this case 
Netscape Navigator, on their new 
computers, Microsoft would refuse 
to allow them to install Windows 98 
on those systems. 

In effect, this forced the computer 
companies to capitulate, as it is next 
to impossible to sell a PC without 
Windows 98 installed. 

There are a number of other com- 
plaints about Microsoft as well, rang- 
ing from forcing companies out of 
the market to using their influence to 
stop the production of software. 
Overall, Microsoft has emerged as the 
top player in the software market, as 
well as being an extremely vindictive 
company. In reality, we have pro- 
gressed to the point where it is impos- 
sible to survive in the corporate mar- 
ket without using a Microsoft 
product. And, in my personal opin- 
ion, many of Microsoft’s competi- 
tors make better software. Unfortu- 
nately, Microsoft has such a grip on 
the market that it is difficult to get 
access to those products. 

All of this, however, brings up an 
interesting dilemma, Microsoft is sti- 
fling competition — very few people 
will disagree with this. However, the 
United States of Americais, in theory, 
acapitalistic society. Although we do 
have government interference, we 
tend to favor free-market techniques. 

Which leads us to the ultimate 
question: Does Microsoft havearight 
to do what it is presently doing? On 
February 1, 1999, Microsoft ran a gi- 
ant ad in a number of large newspa- 
pers, quoting news headlines regard- 
ing recent mergers in the technology 
business, such as AOL & Netscape 
and Yahoo & Geocities. The basic 
point was that competition and 
growth were occurring in the Internet 
market and that the government's 
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lawsuit was going to hinder this sec- 
tion of the economy. I must disagree 
with this statement — if anything, a 
favorable ruling for the government 
would only engender growth in the 
Internet technology market. In real- 
ity, it is the government’s responsi- 
bility to force Microsoft into fair mar- 
keting practices, or, if all else fails, 
split Microsoft into other companies 
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In reality, we have 
progressed to the 
point where it is 
impossible to survive 
in the corporate 
market without using 
a Microsoft product. 





as it did with AT&T. 

There is another side to this argu- 
ment, however. Just as I think of 
Microsoft as a corporate giant out to 
snuff out all competition, many oth- 
ers think of Bill Gates as the ultimate 
“nerd.” Unlike the general picture of 
a computer nerd, Gates turned a 
simple computer program, which 
he purchased off another nerd, into 
an empire unlike any other. He is 
truly a marketing master, someone 
who achieved through this own ac- 
tions without resorting to the nor- 
mal political games necessary. To 
some, Bill Gates is someone who is 
to be admired as the top of what one 
can be. 

Which leaves a determination for 
you. What do you think? In my opin- 
ion, what Gates has turned into a vir- 
tual empire is nothing more than a 
monopoly based upon the theories of 
anti-competition. Just as the govern- 
ment was forced to step in back in the 
days of railroad monopolies, and with 
the AT&T phone monopolly, it is fi- 
nally doing the right thing in placing 
a stop to the incessant growth and 
stifling nature of Microsoft. 





Bell, Pratt step out for 
‘99 gubernatorial race 


t finally happened. It took over 

two months since Kurt L. 

Schmoke announced that he 

would not seeka fourth term as 

mayor for one of Baltimore’s 
political heavy weights to declare a 
candidacy. On Thursday, Lawrence 
A. Bell III, Baltimore’s City Council 
President announced his intention to 
run for Baltimore’s highest office. 
With his own political network back- 
ing him, and with the support of his 
celebrity cousin Kweisi Mfume, Presi- 
dentofthe NAACP, itseemsasthough 
the election is his to lose. 

A funny thing happens when there 
isan open seat election: Nothing ever 
goes as planned. While Bell’s an- 
nouncement is the official kickoff of 
Campaign ’99, there are still many 
political gladiators that have yet to 
announce how they will be spending 
their summer. Strangely, the major 
political players in this year’s election 
outside of Bell, are not who the candi- 
dates will be, but who will be running 
their campaigns. ; 

The top campaigner in Baltimore 
City is Larry Gibson. Gibson success- 
fully ran the campaign of a virtually 
unknown lawyer in 1987 and made 


campaign. With that man, Kurt 


Schmoke, nowoutofthepictureLarry  y' 


Gibson is certain to resurface with 
another neophyte ready for another 


_ with will certainly be an underdog, 


ran 


but so was Kurt Schmoke when he 
against the handpicked successor 


of William Donald Schaeffer. 


Speaking of Schaeffer, the re- 


emergence of Baltimore’s number 








One political hero to public life (the 


e-time mayor, one-time governor 
ently was elected state comptrol- 
of Maryland) leads to speculation 
t his old political machine may 
into gear to either run a candi- 
or support one of the other can- 
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didates. It will be very important to 
watch what candidate Schaeffer en- 
dorses, as his endorsement will not 
just lead to name recognition, but 
also to a small political army to join 
the fray in Schaeffer’s name. 

Yet another office to look to is the 
office of Joan M. Pratt, Baltimore’s 
comptroller and tax collector. Pratt 
ran against Schaeffer for the state 
comptroller position. She, with only 
Bell and Schmoke, was elected to a 
city-wide office four short years ago, 
and is probably as well known as Bell 
is. Her campaign manager/political 
advisor, Julius Henson, is widely 
considered the second best cam- 
paigner in the city (he isn’t even in 
my top five) after Gibson, and is 
anxious for a chance to prove his 
own worth by leading Pratt to the 
top job in the city. 

While Bell, Gibson, Schaeffer, 
Henson and Pratt may be the largest 
players in the upcoming year, there 
are many factors which will deter- 
mine who will be running the city one 
ear from now. The candidates for 
Bell’s vacated City Council President 
position and their allegiances could 
determine the vote count in a num- 
ber of council manic districts, as could 
the allegiances of the various city 
council candidates who will also be 
running. It also remains to be seen 
howthe various pieces of the Schmoke 
machine hold together throughout 
the electoral season. 

It may be early, but the electoral 
season has started once again. With 
Bell, the heaviest gladiator, already in 


- the ring, nowall political observers can 


do is wait and see which other of the 
major players decide to join the dance. 
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s the impeachment trial 

of William Jefferson 

Clinton rages on, many 

questions loom about 

our collective future. 
How will historians remember Presi- 
dent Clinton? As our children study 
the 1990s, will they ask us questions 
about the booming economy, the in- 
spiring power of the President’s 
speeches, how social security was 
saved, or are they simply going to ask 
what libido means? Are they going to 
want to know how women extended 
their rights in the workplace with the 
Family Leave Act, will they weigh the 
pros and cons of the Welfare Reform 
bill, or are they simply going to want 
to know if Monica was really that fat? 
Furthermore, what questions do we 
want our children asking? 

Certainly, atthe moment the scan- 
dal of the White House seems impor- 
tant, but in the long run, what will 
affect our lives more? 

Republicans have been preaching 
that this is not about sex, but about 
perjury. Not likely. The fact is the 
GOP party is determined to get Bill 
Clinton. Let’s go back in time a little 
over a decade ago. During the Iran 
Contra Affair, President Ronald 
Reagan didn’t recall knowing about 
the American sale of weapons to Ira- 
nian terrorists, something which di- 
rectly violated a very specific law 
passed by Congress. He didn’t recall? 
Give me a break. Notice that Presi- 
dent Reagan was not brought up on 
impeachment charges. Bill Clinton 
may have played evasive legal games, 
and in some instances lied. These 
unfortunate facts are irrefutable. But 
was national security ever compro- 
mised? No. He lied about sex. He 
swore to uphold the Constitution. 
There is nota single word in the Con- 
stitution about what to do with a 
president who was unfaithful to his 
wife with an intern half his age. Ever 
wonder why? Maybe it had some- 
thing to do with the fact that Consti- 
tutional framers, like Jefferson, were 
to busy fathering illegitimate children 
with their slaves. 

This is nothing new. Many of those 
in Congress have engaged in infidel- 
ity themselves. We know that 
Livingston and Hyde have been 
naughty in their pasts. More examples 
are sure to come forward asa result of 


SHANNONARONIN 
PicTURE THIS 


the crusade of Larry Flynt — cham- 
pion of the First Amendment. 

In fact, Henry Hyde’s admission 
of an extra marital affair called it a 
“youthful indiscretion.” Please; he 
was middle aged! If your father 
cheated on your mother, would you 
feel comfortable chalking it up to a 
“youthful indiscretion”? The fact of 
the matter is that the GOP wants 
Clinton dead or alive, by any means 
necessary. 

Other Republicans argue that he 
needs to be caught for something, 
and it’s about time he paid. These are 
the people who cite lists of people 
who are in some way connected with 
the President who have died. Do you 
know how many people the Presi- 
dent is connected to? Couple this with 
the fact that he is surrounded by poli- 
ticians. While the good ‘ole boy at- 
mosphere of Washington is slowly 
changing, the average prominent 
politician is white, male, and old. Of 
course people have died; that doesn’t 
mean Clinton had a hit put out. This 


man grew up in Arkansas, for crying 
out loud. He is hardly a mobster. 
Also, Ken Starr had an unlimited 
budget. He spent over $40 million 
dollars. All he could dredge up was a 
neurotic young woman who saved a 
dress from the Gap with the 
President’s semen still on it. If the 
President was in any way related to any 
murder, Starr would have found out. 

The question then becomes, why 
are Republicans on sucha witch hunt? 
After all, the biggest complaint about 
Clinton from Democrats has always 
been that he is too Republican of a 
president. But the fact of the matter is 
that Bill Clinton represents everything 
that the GOP hates. He represents the 
sixties. He represents long hair, free 
love, and marijuana. He represents 
protests against the war in Vietnam, 
and the danger of power in the hands 
of students. However, Clinton also 
represents something else, something 
that Republicans either don’t realize 
or choose to ignore. Bill Clinton rep- 
resents us. We voted him into office 
twice. We like his imperfections. He 
is like us. 

Republicans have also argued that 
they can not govern based on opin- 
ions polls. While there is some valid- 
ity to that, according to Time/CNN’s 


latest opinion poll, 66 percent of 
people approve of the way Clinton iss 
handling his job as president. Of» 
course, the president should not re- 
sign! That nonsense about him hav-~» 
inga responsibility to spare the coun~s 
try is nothing more than a cry of 
desperation of a losing team hoping 
their opponents will accidentally 
score for their side. The damage the 
Republicans have inflicted may very ; 
well cause the demise of the party,” 
and that is one political drama I will, 
certainly enjoy. P 
There is one last point I wish to’ 
illustrate. For argument’s sake, let’s., 
say the average age at Hopkins is 
twenty. That is a little less than half> 
the age of Bill Clinton. How many_, 
amongst us have been less than moral? * 
How many people have you cheated, | 
on? Have you drank underage? Have | 
you ever handed in work that was not’! 
entirely yours? Have you ever used, 
any illegal drugs? Have you ever~ 
messed up? Now, decide if you want} 
Ken Starr peeking into your personal , 
life. Using such puritanical guidelines * 
is sure to affect the future of politics, , 
Do we want a society where “Big _ 
Brother” is always watching? Remem= + 
ber, let he who is without sin cast the, 
first stone. 2 


“FORTUNATELY, | JUST MIGHT HAVE A WAY OUT OF THIS FINE MESS!” 





Ponders Clintanisnecent badaceaas a as 


hat rough beast is 

this, slouching to 

wards Capitol Hill? 

Weighing in at 

370+ pages, Presi- 
dent Clinton’s budget proposal for 
the year 2000 manages to both numb 
the mind with thousands of statistics 
and still sing the praises of Clinton’s 
administration, a touching display of 
self-aggrandizementthat would make 
Castro proud. Clinton’s budget has 
touched offa partisan war on the Hill, 
further paralyzing the government. 
Now, we must endure another scuffle 
between Democratsand Republicans, 
fighting their battles with the most 
useful tool of a professional politi- 
cian _ the sound bite. 

The booming economy has given 
the federal government its first sur- 
plus of cash in years, 117 billion 
dollars worth, all told. President 
Clinton, concerned as always with 
his image, is claiming that this is the 
ANE TEE 


Clinton's budget has 
touched off a partisan 
war on the Hill, further 
paralyzing the 
government. 





result of his astute governing, rather 
than the natural give and take of a 
successful marketplace. For the past 
six years of his presidency, Clinton 
has been jovially telling us that “the 
era of Big Government is over.” 
Despite this, Clinton has budgeted 
the entire surplus to new social pro- 
grams, all of them his pet projects. 
In addition to being hypocritical, 
this move depends completely on 
the tobacco settlement. Most ex- 
perts believe that the settlement has 
fallen through, and that the tobacco 
industry will refuse to give the gov- 
ernment any more of its money. 


Regardless of this, Clinton has bud- 


geted an extra 65 billion dollars of 
revenue, which he optimistically 
predicts will come from the settle- 
ment. Clinton then goes on to spend 


this money on his programs. 


Much to the angst of Senator Phil 











ALEXGIANTURC 
INSIGHTS 


Gramm, Clinton’s plans for the.to- 
bacco settlement monies mean that 
even if the settlement goes through, 
those who have become ill due to 
tobacco will receive nothing from 
the government to help them, which 
was the original intent of the settle- 
ment in the first place. 

Of course, the Republicans are 
suggesting that we spend the sur- 
plus on giving a 10 percent tax cut 
to everyone. While this isn’t much, 
financially speaking (Such a cut 
would lower a 28 percent income 
tax to 25.2 percent, not 18 percent), 
itis at least ideologically consistent, 
which is more than can be said of 
Clinton’s free-spending yet “small” 
government. Even worse, from the 
Republican viewpoint, Clinton 
hopes to raise taxes by 82 billion 
dollars, surplus or no surplus. 

Looking at the budget, has 
Clinton actually put his money 
where his mouth is? Education, de- 
spite all of Clinton’s posturing re- 
garding it, gains only half a billion 
dollars to $34.9 billion. The whole 
of the budget is worth $1767 bil- 
lion, meaning that education, so fre- 
quently a talking point of the 
Clinton administration, receives 
only 2 percent of the budget, less 
than the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, the Department of Trans- 
portation, and the Department of 
Labor. Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, also usually a Democratic 
mainstay, receives only $32.5 bil- 
lion. 

Education has always been a 


problem in this country, and that 
problem is frequently traced to lack 
of funding. Though public schools 
receive their budgets from state and 
local governments, the federal gov- 
ernment has, since 1994, granted 
funding to disadvantaged school 
systems. It is shocking that Clinton, 
faced with a surplus which itself 
dwarfs the entire education budget, 
only chose to increase its funding 





We still have a debt, 
even if we don't have 
a deficit, a fact which 
most of Washington 
has conveniently 
forgotten. 





by half a billion dollars. Instead of 
initiating a swath of new programs, 
the President could have bolstered 
what many people consider to be 
the most important part of the gov- 
ernment. A $20 billion dollar in- 
crease to education wouldn’t even 
dent the surplus, leaving ample 
room for the President’s plans to 
revitalize Social Security. 

Clinton has also spoken about 
his strong defense of environmen- 
tal issues. Nevertheless, the EPA’s 







A Loyola student was recently raped 
on her way home, not far from the 
Homewood campus. 


The News-Letter wantstohear 
your opinions on how sexual assault |’ 
is dealt with at Hopkins. 


Email the News-Letter at 
news.letter@jhu.edu, attn: Alexa 


budget is only $7.3 billion, a pa-_ 
thetic .04 percent of the national” 
budget. Some defense. i 

So what do we spend the major- 
ity ofour money on? The single most"’ 
expensive part of the budget is So-., 
cial Security, followed by Health and ~ 
Human Services (Medicaid) and_ 
then the Department of the Trea- 
sury, which pays out interest on thes, 
national debt, the most overlooked* 
aspect of the budget debate. Oh, yes. 
Westill havea debt, even if we don’t 
have a deficit, a fact which most of 
Washington has conveniently for- 
gotten. How much of a debt, you 
ask? 5.479 trillion dollars, more than= 
half of the nation’s Gross Domestic 
Product. Yikes. 

As poorly formed as the budget 
is, it is unlikely that it will survive 
the Republican Congress withouti= 


getting maimed beyond all recog-'v 


nition. 78 
The House, still hurting at thes 
sight of Clinton’s ever-high ap-»« 
proval rating, will use this budget tore 
cast the President as an old-school 5 
liberal, and, since the budget in-.» 
cludes an increase in taxes despite 
the surplus, they may very well suc-.. 
ceed. Th) 
But will this make any difference?,,; 
About the only lasting lesson that,, 
can be learned from the budget de-.., 
bate is that the only consistent as-i, 
pect of government is its inconsis-,, 
tency, a fact which is drilled into. 
our heads every year. ail 
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Womens Fencing strikes down Haverford and Drew 


SPECIAL TO THE News-Letr 

This past weekend the women’s 
fencing team fenced at home against 
Haverford College, Drew University 
and James Madison University. The 
squad beat both Haverford and 
Drew, but lost to JMU. Their record 
now stands at 9-3 for the season. 

The first meet against 
ipicien Hopkins beat H averford 

1-11, with foil winning 14-2 and 


was 


The Haverford meet 
was a warm up for the rest of the day. 
Performances were mixed. The level 
of competition was not very high and 


epee losing 7 7-9, 


the team did not fence particularly 
well, but they did get the job done. 
Next up was Drew. This was an 


interesting meet. Drew lost to 
Haverford 18-14, but Drew’s epee 
beat Haverford’s epee 9-7. Taking 
their score into consideration, the 


Blue Jays should have lost in a 


Inste ad Hopkins destroyed their 
epee 14-2. The ea of energy shown 
by the team was very high. When not 
fencing teammates were cheering 
very loud and motivated each other 
through all the difficult bouts. The 
meet was won earlyand Hopkins was 
able to substitute heavily, 
on the team got 

[he foil squadron won 9-7. 


Everyone 
a chance to fence. 

The 
close meet in foil was due to substitu- 
This 


tions. The final score was 23-9. 


A spectator’s view on the 
real sports to check out 


rowing up with a jock 
for a brother, I have 
watched more then my 
share of games, tourna 
ments, meets, matches 
and championships. Only playing one 
sport myself, I never really identified 
with the athletes, but instead, learned 
that there is a whole culture found 
among the people who watch and sup- 
port the efforts of teams everywhere. 

Initially, we file into the stands and 
cheer for our respective teams. But 
after the whistle blows, and the game 
starts, then the real spectator social- 
scene happens. We talk amongst our- 
selves. We discuss. We argue. And 
ultimately, we bond. 

One conversation that occurs 
quite often is what sports are the 
most fun to watch. You see, sitting 
and watching a game is not like ac- 
tually being in the game. We de- 
pend on the entertainment-value of 
the sport at hand to keep us inter- 
ested, as well as comfortable. Hard 
stadium seats or a freezing rain can 
be quite distracting if one is bored. 
After all, there isa reason why down- 
hill skiing is so much more popular 
then cross-country skiing. 

After years and years of support- 
ing my brother’s efforts through el- 
ementary, middle, and high schools, 
and even now in college, I have come 
up with a way to scale all sports to 
represent their interest-level for their 
supporting audience. No matter how 
we feel about the person who is goal- 
keeping or running or swimming in 
the event that we are observing, for us 
spectators, some sports are just better 
then others. 

(Note: For the most part, Iam not 
talking about professional sports in 
this article. Pro-teams and their fan- 
base are a complete mystery to me. 
The sports that lam talking about are 
either neighborhood leagues or 
school teams — which every mother, 
father, sister, brother, and grandpar- 
ent can identify with.) 


Downright Dull: 


Cross-Country: Now you see 
them. Now you don't. And then half 
an hour later, you see them again, just 
alittle more sweaty then before. Allin 
all, this is not something to do ona 
first date. 

Swimming: Ofall the sports in the 
world, I have watched more of this 
particular sport then any other. I con- 
sider myself enough of an expert to 
say that it is damn boring in every 


leadership and ‘management 
> I got through Army 


‘that won them over. 








PILAR 
In the 





Stands 


way, shape and form. 

Fencing: Besides for the medieval- 
factor that might grab some interest 
(what with the swords and all), fenc- 
ing is, in my humble opinion, utterly 
and entirely irrelevant. “Nuf said. 
Occasionally Interesting 

Tennis: I guess my problem is that 
I do not really know how to play ten- 
nis. But I am not quite sure that I 
would want to join the crowd ofcoun- 
try-club elite who are the only ones 
who actually know or care who wins 
Wimbleton. Everyone else only 
found outabout it when Andre Agassi 
started dating Brooke Shields. 

Baseball: Admittedly it is our na- 
tional pastime. But let’s be honest — 
the glory days of baseball have long 
since passed. I went to a Mets game 


this past summer, and the amount of 


people there wouldn’t fit into the 
glove compartment of the Spice Girls 
tour van. And I think I went to the 
bathroom more times then someone 
actually got on base. 


Frequently Fascinating 


Lacrosse: We go to Hopkins, and 
we love it. However, I have never been 
really sure of how exactly you play the 
game, so on occasion, I lose track ofthe 
action. Also, I will admit that I don’t 
like the helmets. Numbers are not a 
good way to tell who is who. 

Football: Like lacrosse, these boys 
wear helmets. I can’t help it. I like to 
know who I am cheering for. And 


Want A 
Chalienge? 


OFFICER TRAINING SCHOOL 


Start your career off on the right foot by enrolling in the Air Force 
Officer Training School. There you will become a commissioned 
officer in just 12 weeks. From the start you'll enjoy great pay, 

complete medical and dental care, 30 days of vacation each year, 


there is something fundamentally 
primitive about large males body- 
slamming one another. I dolike foot- 
ball, though. Maybe it is Superbowl 
Sunday. Or Monday-night football. 
In some way that I cannot explain, I 
really enjoy watching the sport, even 
though I disagree with it on almostall 
theoretical levels. 


100 percent piss-in-your- 
pants, sit-on-the-edge-of- 
your-seat Thrilling 


Volleyball: I spent a very long pe- 
riod of my life playing volleyball, and | 
I still have some amount of loyalty to | 
the sport. Volleyball, I feel, is very | 
under-appreciated. If more people | 
would only come out and see for | 
themselves, games are filled with ac- | 
tion and excitement. At the very least, | 
try watching beach volleyball. After 
all, the players don’t wear very much, | 
and they are always jumping up and | 
down. 

Soccer: Ask any female — soccer 
players have the best bodies of any 
male athlete. (Sorry, I cannot speak 
forthe malespectator populace.) And 
the sport itself is always action- 
packed. Even when the score stays 0- 
0 the whole time, the game itself is | 
crazy-intense. 

Basketball: Everyone and anyone 
loves basketball. You can find he- | 
roes, role-models, and even thespi- 
ans (re: Dennis Rodman) on the | 
court. You can find state-pride (re: | 
UConn Huskies, Maryland Terps) 
and national pride (Magic Johnson). 
And most importantly, only on the 
basketball court can you find thelikes 
of Michael Jordan. 














AIM HIGH 


=jporer 


www.airforce.com 


plus the opportunity to travel and 
see the world. To discover how high 
a career in the Air Force can take 
you, call 1-800-423-USAPF or visit 
our website at www.airforce.com 


GOT ME THE JOB. 






ROTC taught me responsibility self- 
discipline and leadership. Those are 
you just can't learn from a 


things 
taxtiook: I don't know where I'd be 
Si) right now if I hadn't enrolled in 
_Army ROTC, but I do know one 
thing for sure .. .I wouldn't be here. 





was one of the team’s best perfor 
mances all season. 

The last meet was against James 
Madison. JMU beat JHU last year bya 
close 3-touches with the meet being 
decided in the last bout. The Blue Jays 
set out to avenge that loss. Looking at 
how Madison did against the other 
teams Hopkins fenced the squad knew 
it was going to be a close meet. The 
scores of both teams in those meets 
were nearly identical. 

JMU took an early lead that was dif- 
ficult to close. It boiled down to the last 
round where it was 15-1] JMU. The Jays 
were able to bring the score to 16-14, 
requir EN wins in n their last two bouts to 





tie. Unfortunately they were able to win 
only one of the bouts. We lost 15-17. 
Lookingat the 6-10 foilloss. Madi- 
son had 63 touches to Hopkins’ 61. 
For a 10-6 defeat that is a very close 
meet. Three of the bouts lost went 5- 
4. Any slight change in one of the 
those three bouts could have changed 
the outcome of the meet. 
JMU was the only team to bring a 
They only brought 
iree fencers. The meet score ex- 
cluding forfeits was 6-6. Looking at 
touches scored Hopkins won 42- 
41. (With the forfeits it was a 10-6 
victory). 
There was some outstanding fenc- 
; ei i ” 


D> 


abre squad. 











ing this past weekend. Senior Annette 
Szumski only lost one bout all day 
going 10-1. Seniors Liz Yeh and Tiffini 
Smith went 9-2 and 8-2 respectively. 

Next weekend the team has their 
last competition of the regular season. 
On Saturday the Jays will travel to 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken to fence Stevens, Hollins 
College and Vassar (starting at 10 
a.m.). 

On Sunday they will travel to 
Temple University in Philadelphia 
where they will fence Northwestern 
at 10 a.m. then head over to Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to fence Penn 
and Princeton starting at 3 p.m. 


JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTE 





Amidst cheers from their teammates, the women’s squad went 9-3 in this past weekend's tournament. 





Freshman combo highlights 
first Women’s Track race 


SPECIAL TO THE NEws-LETTER 

The Dickinson Fieldhouse pro- 
vided the setting for the Blue Jay’s 
Trackand Field Team’s season opener 
at the DuCharme Relays. Returning 
from what seemed like an eternity of 
notracing, the team appeared to shake 
the rust off very well. For much of the 
team this was the first racing they had 
done since the Cross Country Re- 
gional Meet at the end of November. 
The lack of racing affected the pacing 
and race mentality of the team, which 
accounted for the good, but not great 
performances. 

The meet featured many Centen- 
nial Conference teams which gave the 
Blue Jays a chance to scope out the 


Call 1-800-824-WILD 


Th 1¢ Houston toad produces alk aloids — pharmaceutical wonders that may prevent heart 
ittacks or act as an anesthetic n lore powerl ful thant norphi ine. Yet, due to habitat loss. it is 
onthe very brink of extinction, another member of the Endang 


competition. The team ran in four 
relays: the distance medley relay, the 
4x800m relay, the 4x400m relay, and 
the 2x5000m run. 

Although last year’s record setting 
meet for the distance relay led to the 
team hoping for another high finish, 
this year the team struggled in the 
early season meet. 

Thehighlight ofthe meet was Fresh- 
men combo Stephanie “Rocky” Black 
and Mary Stahley in the 5000m run 
who ran together for the 25 laps and 
both finished in 21:11. Their notable 
performances earned them each the 
honor of “Athlete of the Meet,” a title 
bestowed upon them by Coach King. 

The men’s relays also had a good 
showing. Drew Kitchen, Conor Kelly, 


ee 


For more information 
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Mike Wortley, and Jay Barry brought 
home the silver in the DMR. Also 
taking second was the 5000m relay 
team of Jim Lancaster and Jaron 
Davis. 

The Blue Jays also got the chance 
to see their new distance coach Bobby 
Van Halen in action who. gave en- 
couragement to the team. 

Next up for the Blue Jays is the , 
Franklin and Marshall Invite in 
Lancaster, Pa. With a wonderful fa- 
cility as well as week more of work, 
the times for the team should drop . 
considerable. This meet will serve as 
the first of two tune-ups which will 
propel the team into the Conference 
Championships at the end of the 
month. 
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Swimming sweeps to home victories against Goucher 











A strong showing by the entire 
women’s swim team led to a con- 
vincing victory at home against 
Goucher on Saturday. 

Sophomore Dana Harrar won the 
100 free with a time of 57.43. Sopho- 
more Bridget Metzler took the 50 
free, finishing in 27.60. Sophomore 
Margaret Richards came in first in 
the 400 IM(5:03.27) and freshman 
Jessica Schneider came in second 
(5:08.32). Schneider won the 200 free 
with a time of 2:10.75 and freshman 
Kate Gargiulo took second (5:08.32). 
Metzler won the 100 back (1:07.47), 


aya oF “JOE YOON/NEWS- LETTER 
Although only faced with two competitors, the men’s team performed well. 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


with Gargiulo coming in second 
(5:08.32). and Libertella third 
(1:10.56). 

The relay team of senior co-cap- 
tain Kelly Vikstrom, Jenny 
Diamante, Metzler and junior 
Natalie Libertella captured the 200 
IM(2:03.61.) 

The team benefited greatly from 
their intersession trip to Florida. The 
trip is “always a good bonding expe- 
rience” for the team, said Vikstrom. 
“It’s good for our swimming and our 
closeness.” 

Goucher’s men’s team, competing 
with only two swimmers, was no 
match for the JHU men. In any case, 
most of the events were swam as exhi- 


bitions, where they kept track of time 
but not the score. In the one relay 
event, the 200 free, Goucher’s two 
swimmers each swam two legs of the 
race, 

Senior co-captain Alex Lam won 
the 100 fly and junior Luke Schroeder 
took second. Junior co-captain 
Emmanuel Job won the 100 back with 
a time of 56.22, Schroeder came in 
second at 59.82, and Lam finished 
third (1:02.16). Sophomore Kris 
Anderson won the 500 free (5:21.85). 
Lam also came in second in the 100 
breast, finishing in 1:06.50, and 
sophomore Matthew Hansen won the 
event, finishing in 1:06.43. Junior 
Matt Trexler won the 200 free and 
Hansen took second. 

Schroeder (23.10), freshman Brett 
Fisher (23.87), and sophomore Sam 
Martin (24.91) finished in the top 
three spots, respectively, in the 50 
free. Junior Mark Knapp finished first 
in the 400 IM, sophomore Matt 
Sullivan took second and Trexler 
third. Sullivan and Martin finished 
first and second in the 100 free. 

The relay team of Job, Schroeder, 
Hansen and Sullivan took the 200 
free in 1:33.92, and the team of Ander- 
son, Lam, Trexler, and Knapp came 
in second with a time of 1:34.80. 

The team started resting on Mon- 
day of this week, where they “back off 
on the yardage and do more speed 
work,” said Job. The men faced 
UMBC on Wednesday, which is their 
“tune-up meet,” for conference 
championships and nationals, where 

“everyone is doing their prime 





events” said Job. 

Theconference championshipsare 
in just two weeks, starting on Febru- 
ary 17 at Emory. “Everyone has 
worked hard and done the training,” 
said junior Blake Hardin, and just 
needs to be “focused on what they 
need to do to win.” 

Job is “excited” about the champi- 
onships. The toughest opponent is ex- 
pectedtobe Emory, whohas “reloaded” 
with new recruits, said Job. “Everyone 
is going to have to swim really well” for 
the team to be successful, and it is‘ ‘defi- 
nitely going to be a tough meet to win,” 
said Job, but winning is “not an unreal- 


istic goal at all.” 

Vikstrom said the team “will be 
ready” for the conference champi- 
onships and is “on track to be in the 
right place” when the time comes. 
Vikstrom noted the team “has done 
better than we’ve ever done since 
I’ve been here.” The team’s “atti- 
tudes” area big part of that, Vikstrom 
said, and they “seem to be in the 
right” place. 

The UMBC meetisthe team’s “last 
chance to race for real and to get out 
there and be able to go fast” while 
facing an opponent, which is a dif- 
ferent experience than just having 


timed races said 
Vikstrom. 

The swimmers will be “trying to 
make conference cuts” at the UAA 
championships, said Hardin, and 
qualify for the NCAA champion- 
ships. The championships “should 
be fun,” said Hardin; this is what they 
have “been training all year for. It is 
always fun to get the benefits out of 
what you put in.” This is “the meet” 
of the year, said Vikstrom. “It all 
comes down to howyou swim atcon- 
ferences,” 

Everyoneon theteamis “definitely 


ready,” said Job. 


in practice, 
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JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 
The women’s swim team made splashes this weekend with a convincing victory against Goucher. 





Doubling up at the ESPN Zone: exercise and entertainment 


ell, well, well..... by 

now, you are prob 

ably either tired of 

my shpeil on fit 

ness options at 
Homewood or fed up with me in gen- 
eral, so ’m gonna puta little twist on 
things for ya’ll. 

With the addition of the weekend 
shuttle to the Inner Harbor and more 
and more students bringing their G- 
rides here from home, I think it is 





GEORGEWU 
G-spot 


appropriate to provide all of you with 
alittle insight on getting a good work- 
out in this waterfront land of indul- 
gences. 

With so many good restaurants, 
food vendors, and candy/chocolate 
stores insight, how can anyone resist 
all the possibilities for drowning out 





Wrestling trio 
sparked at UAA 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It was another tough week for the 
JHU wrestling team, which went 0-3 at 
the University Athletic Association 
Championships. A few of our wres- 
tlers performed strongly but they 
provedto bein the minority, as most of 
ourmatches were lost by wide margins 
or were forfeited outright. 

Going in to the UAA Champion- 
ships, the team had lost nine straight 
matches but remained hopeful for 
success. From the first match, the 
high skill of the opponents made it 
apparent that the successes would be 
fewand far between. NYU, UChicago 
and Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity all fielded top-caliber veteran 
squads that came in prepared for 
nothing short of victory. The inex- 
perienced Hopkins wrestlers were 
plainly outmatched, but fought val- 
iantly throughout the day. 

At 125 pounds, Alok Moharir 
continued to perform well. Hetooka 
decision from NYU’s Chris McNeil, 
13-7, but would lose to CWR’s 
Michael Huang and UC’s Jeff Jezuit, 
the eventual winner in the weight 
class. Moharir, a sophomore, im- 
proved his record to 9-10, the most 


wins on the team. 

At 141 pounds, Cory Falgowski 
emerged as Hopkins’ best performer 
of the championship. Winning two 
matches, one by pinfall, he was over- 
come by UC’sJ.R. Moore, who would 
win the weight class. The tough loss 
came in a 9-8 decision. Falgowski is 
now 8-10 for the year. 

At 174 pounds, team captain Jose 
Gonzalez would win a match by for- 
feit, but lost two close matches to keep 
him out of the final. Disappointingly, 
our wrestlers in the 197-pound and 
heavyweight divisions were made to 
forfeit their matches after they could 
not come in under the maximum 
weight limits. 

The team from New York Univer- 
sity, which wonall three ofits matches, 
was declared the 1999 UAA Wres- 
tling champion. Four of its wrestlers 
were named to the All-Association 
Wrestling Team and one, James 
Powderly, was named the UAA’s most 
outstanding wrestler of 1999. 

Hopkins slipped to 1-14, 0-6 in 
the Centennial Conference with a 49- 
0 loss to Western Maryland Tuesday. 
Moharir and Cory Falgowski both 
dropped narrow decisions for 
Hopkins. The Blue Jays will next bein 
action on Saturday at Albright. 


Paris: History, Art and Culture 
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the slightly putrid aftertaste of Ter- 
race and Wolman with some savory 
crab cakes, a big slice of Cheesecake 
from the Cheesecake Factory, munch 
ona pizza topped with Peking Duck, 
or lick Ben & Jerry’s ice cream until 
their tongue numbs. 

Well, I say enjoy yourself at a rea- 
sonable rate, but be prepared to work 
it off. As with anything at the Harbor, 
this option will cost you a bit too. 

So are you ready for the big secret? 

OK.... Here it is: 

ESPN Zone. 

Yes, there’s more than fattening 
food, brain frying arcade games, and 
continuous visuals of men and 
women fitter than you will ever be at 
this monstrosity of sports media. It’s 
located at the Power Plant, next to 
Barnes & Noble. 

The trick is to choose the games 
that work out more than just your 
fingers. 


HOOP IT UP! 


My personal favorite is the bas- 
ketball game. Participants get to 
spend about $2 a pop to show off 
their shoot in a stylized half-court 
cage. 

There’s Kobe Bryant and Latrell 
Sprewell on the walls dunking and 
two scoreboards that display the cur- 
rent game’s points and some ridicu- 
lously high top-scores. There are sen- 
sors on the ground at spots where 
you have to shoot to be scored. 

You should play this game with a 





friend, because each person rebounds 
for the other. Rebounding is always a 
good exercise, often more so then the 
shooting part. Many times the ball will 
have a mind of its own and chasing 
that rebound stat can lead to mad 
dashes all over the court. 

One problem with the game is that 
they only give you one practice shot - 
limiting the option of trying any dunks 
or acrobatic layups. Another is that 
layupsand dunks arenotscored. How- 
ever, the only thing that usually dis- 
tracts me is the low ceiling and the 
protruding lights and wires above. 

Basketball is a great fun game to 
play at ESPN, but it should only be 
regarded as a treat or prize for the rest 
of the workout. It costs way too much 
to bean effective cardio exercise, butit 
does get your blood pumping as a 
jumpstarter. “ 


WHERE'S THE ICE? 


Right next door to the B-ball court 
is a miniature hockey rink and the 
Wayne Gretzky in you can slap the 
crap out of the puck for a few more 
points (purchased with real money) 
from your ESPN Zone card. 

This game is a great upper body 
workout, especially for the arms. In 
addition, retrieving blocked shots can 
turn into great runifyour aim is not so 
good. Speaking of blocked shots, a 
friend can control the goalie while you 
are playing. The goalie control is not 
much ofan exercise, but a good goalie 
will increase the intensity of the game 


‘Noodles & Dumplings 
Curry & Falafel 


Espresso & Chai 
‘Green: com ice Cream = Gourmet Cakes 
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for the player trying to score. 


KICK SOME .... 


One game my roommateis really 
good at and I totally stink at is the 
soccer game. It consists ofa regular 
arcade size unit with a openingin the 
bottom. An attached soccer ball is 
kicked into this space. There are sen- 
sors in there that translate the veloc- 
ity and position of your kick toa goal 
orno goal. 

This game actually has animation, 
butyou only get somethinglike seven 
kicks, so your legs are only gettinga 
limited workout. The price is corre- 
sponding though. 


CAN YOU SAY BIG MCG? 


ESPN offers fans of our national 
pastime the opportunity ifa lifetime. 
Youcan go up against the biggest, 
baddest, fastest pitchers in theleague 
for just a few bucks. Just don’t expect 
to hit one over the fence, because A) 
the pitchesare coming at youatspeeds 
ofaround 90 mphandB) thereisno 
fence. 

This game involves a projection 
screen that displays the pitcher of your 
choice in full windup and release. By 
the time you actually hit one of these 
heaters cleanly, you will be perspir- 
ing like crazy and many dollars 


poorer. 


: “SENIORS: : 
1999 Louis Sualer Prize inthe Arts 


RIDE ON COWBOY 


My second favorite game is the 
horse racing game. This is the best 
total body workout available in the 
entire place. You will end the game 
tired and sore. 

Two players can ride these toy 
ponies next to each other. You really 
have to rock that piece of metal to get 
your animated horse to move, but if 
you start pumping thatbabytoo early, 
the horse will get too tired at the end. 
By then, all the energy you can mus- 
ter will mean nothing to the game. 

I recommend playing this game 
around five times per exercise ses- 
sion. 

Happy riding... 


ROW, ROW, ROW YOUR 
BOAT 


A favorite at ESPN with all its visi- 
tors is the rafting game. I think this is 
because the game is a lot of fun, very 
interactive, and everybody wins. You 
and a friend will expend plenty of 
energy maneuvering the raft through 
the river and keeping it from being 
eaten up by a whirlpool. 

This is a lot of fun anda top cardio 
exercise... so don’t miss it. 

So that’s my lengthy two-cents on 
fitness at the Inner Harbor. If it 
doesn’t work, I am not going to com- 
pensate your lost funds... workout or 
not, you will have fun. 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday ° 

Women’s Basketball vs. Dickinson, 4 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Haverford, 8 p.m. 
Wrestling vs. Gallaudet, TBA 

Sunday ° 


SPORTS TRIVIA 


The sod used on ProPlayer Stadium’s field 
for the Super Bowl was scouted in Avon Park, 
Florida. It was stronger than most because it 

was reinforced with plastic fibers. Since it is 
perishable, the grounds crew had to roll it 


Fencing vs. W&M/UVA/Hunter/Drew, 12p.m. 
Wednesday ° 
Men’s Basketball vs. Gettysburg, 7 p.m. 





out as soon as it arrived in Miami. 





Mens Basketball 28-game home 
winning streak snapped by F&M 


Despite loss, Blue Jays must focus on last home games to enter playoffs 


BY YONG KWON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Let TER 


They got good shots. They had 
their game faces on. They played with 
high intensity. But the Blue Jays were 
overwhelmed 52-78 by Franklin & 
Marshall’s solid performance athome 
where they've won 28 gamesstraight. 

The fifth ranked Johns Hopkins 
University men’s basketball team (14- 
4, 5-2) entered the Saturday game 
against the Diplomats of Franklin & 
Marshall with complete focus on de- 
throning the team with the best record 
in the Centennial Conference. How- 
ever, as the Diplomats fueled their 
game with a hot shooting percentage 
of 48.8 percent from the field and 31- 
of-34 from the free throw line, the 
Blue Jays fell big early and never came 
close to closing the gap. 

The win improved the Diplomats’ 
record to 16-2, 7-0 in the Centennial 
Conference, while the Blue Jays had a 
five game winning streak snapped and 
fell to 14-4, 5-2 in the conference. 

“Early in the game, we had good 
looks at the basket but shot poorly. 
The free throws were the difference 
in the game as they had 34 opportu- 
nities and we similarly had 29. Ex- 
cept, they made 31 of them, and we 
managed to make just 12. We just 
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MEN'S BASKETBALL 
Hopkins (14-3) 


W. Maryland 





HOME 


Hopkins (14-4) 


VISITOR 


Franklin & Marshall 


had a horrendous night at the line,” 
commented head coach Nelson. 

“We couldn’t get any runs going 
because of the fouls we were giving 
up. They were dominating not only 
on the boards but also on the free- 
throwline. Also, they rebounded well, 
it prevented us from getting up and 
running,” said senior co-captain 
guard Matt Geschke. 

“They came out playing really 
physical. It took us time to adapt to 
their level of playing and by the time 
we adapted, they already had a big 
lead on us. They shot well and put 
togethera solid game. Wedidn’tshoot 
as well on the floor or on the free 
throw line. They won because they 





> 


played better than us,” commented 
junior forward Joel Wertman, the 
current scoring leader on the team 
with 18.6 per game. 

Only down 14-9, nine minutes into 
the first half, the Blue Jays were 
abruptly victimized by a well-ex- 
ecuted 19-3 run by the Diplomats 
which stretched their lead to 33-12 
with just over four minutes left in the 
half. The Blue Jays played the rest of 
the game managing to come within 
15 points at one point but no closer. 
The last disappointment at home for 
the Blue Jays was in January 12, 1997, 
when the University of Chicago 
walked away with a 50-43 victory. 

Prior to the Franklin & Marshall 
game, the Blue Jays manhandled the 
visiting Green Terror of Western 
Maryland 62-47 atthe Larry Goldfarb 
Gymnasium. 

Wertman paved the path with 17 
points and six rebounds for the Blue 
Jays while versatile junior forward 
Nino Vaninco-starred with 11 points, 
six rebounds and five assists. Junior 
guard Jake Stroman followed with 
nine points, four boards and four as- 
sists. The Blue Jays used a 23-4 run to 
put the game out of reach early as 
they led 32-13 at the halftime. The 
Green Terror lurked back into the 
game witha 18-10 spurt closing within 
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JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 
Pablo Koropecky goes for a layup over defending opponents on the way to the Blue Jays’ 14-4 record. 





Women Cagers go 1-1 in 10 days 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


The women’s basketball team 
played twice in the last ten days, win- 
ning decisively at Haverford, 80-48, 
last Saturday and losing at Mid-At- 
lantic region rival Western Maryland 
earlier in that week 63-50. 

In the Haverford game, junior 
guard Leslie Ritter and junior center 
Marjhana Segers led the way once 
again for Hopkins. Each scored 15 
points; However, they were far from 
the only contributors. Jen Deaderick 
added six points, scoring all of them 
during an 18-2 run for the Blue Jays, 
who stretched a one-point lead to 17 
points in under five minutes. 

Two other players, Joy Vaccaro 
and Katie Fitzgerald, scored in double 
figures, making it the first time since 
November that four Hopkins’ play- 
ers accomplished the feat. Vaccaro 
scored 12 of her 13 points on three- 
pointers, hitting an incredible 80 per- 
cent from behind the arch. Fitzgerald 
scored 10, also hitting two from 
downtown. 

“We play our best when everyone 
contributes,” said Ritter, the team’s 
leading scorer. : 

Even though she averages six 
points more than any player on the 


squad, she maintains that “Ifonly one 
or two people score, we lose.” She 
added that the offense is “designed so 
that everybody has the opportunity 
to score.” 

Hopkins was not only balanced 
on offense. The team defense was also 
key. Although Ritterled the team with 
four steals, four other players had 
multiple steal games and nine players 
came up with at least one. In addi- 


tion, JHU forced the Haverford team 


to commit a total of 30 turnovers. 

“When we play good defense, we 
create a lot of offense for ourselves,” 
Ritter said. In comparing the impor- 
tance of the two sides of the ball, she 
championed the defense. “You can 
never tell how you'll shoot ona given 
night,” she said. 

“It’s always better to play good 
defense because with that it’s all a 
matter of how hard you work.” 

The game against Western Mary- 
land did not see JHU perform as well 
as they did against Haverford. Com- 
ing into the contest ranked third in 
the region, two spots ahead of the 
Green Terror, the Jays would see their 
spot in the rankings fall as a result of 
the contest. : 

Ritter went 1-15 from the floor 
finishing with only three points, her 
lowest output of the season. Although 


Katie Fitzgerald picked up some of 
the slack, scoring a career-high 21, it 
was not enough. Three players from 
Western Maryland scored at least 10, 
and more importantly, the team came 
up with a total of 30 defensive re- 
bounds to limit the Jays’ second 
chances. 

“T don’t think we shot well,” Ritter 
said following the game. “But they 
also outplayed us.” 

Ritter also mentioned Fitzgerald’s 
performance. “She’s so important to 
theteam. Weneed contributions from 
everyone to win.” 

There were other bright spots in 
the game despite the loss. Fitzgerald’s 
career high scoring mark was coupled 
with a six-steal performance, tying 
another career high which she set ear- 
lier in the year. Marjhana Segers 
scored 10 points and grabbed 10 
boards, while Molly Malloy came off 
the bench to throw in four. 

Ritter also mentioned the impor- 
tance of the bench to the team’s suc- 
cess. “It adds to the balanced attack,” 
she said. 

“If our players come off the bench 
and play well, it makes it more diffi- 
cult for our opponents to key on one 
or two players. We need everyone to 
contribute and to be aggressive on 
the offensive side of the ball.” 


nine points with 2:12 to play, but 
Wertman secured the 11th win in their 
last 15 meetings with Western Mary- 
land by nailing a basket from beyond 
the arc. 

Compensating for 29 turnovers in 
the game, the Blue Jays shot an im- 
pressive 55.8 percent from the floor, 
including a sizzling 64.7 percent in 
the second half. The defense clinic 
once again was in session as the Blue 
Jays limited the Green Terror to not- 
so-terrifying 27 percent from the floor 
(15-of-56) and were only 6-of-24 in 
the first half. 

This Saturday 8:00 p.m., at your 
Larry Goldfarb Gymnasium, the Blue 
Jays will be playing their second-to- 
last home game against the Fords of 
Haverford College. 

Since the beginning of the 1986-87 
season, the Blue Jays have dominated 
the Fords, victorious in 16 of the last 
19 games against them. In addition, 
Hopkins has the school record for the 
biggest margin of victory against 
Haverford, a 119-67 thrashing of the 
Fords in 1989. You do the math. The 
news around the campus is that if the 
game gets as ridiculous as the 1989’s 
whipping, head coach Nelson will rest 
the players and put in the alumnus in 
this Saturday’s game. Not. 

“They (Haverford) are really 
scrappy and they hustle intensely. 
They’re one of those teams that if you 
let them hang around, they can steala 
victory at the end. We have to make 
sure nothing like that happens in this 
game,” said Geschke. 

Late in the season, with only two 
remaining home games and three 
away, the Blue Jays are hoping to live 
through post-season. Following the 
Haverford game, the Blue Jays will 
play their final home game against 
Gettysburg on February 10 at 7:00 
p.m. before hitting the road against 
Franklin & Marshall, Western Mary- 
land and Dickinson on February 13, 
17 and 20, respectively. As the Blue 
Jays are battling for the second play- 
off position in the conference with 
Gettysburg, the final stretch of the 
season, especially against Haverford 
and Gettysburg at home, needless to 
mention, becomes critical. 

Mark those calendars for this Sat- 
urday’s game and the following 
Wednesday game against Gettysburg 
at 7:00 p.m. 

“At the end, we might have a good 
record but no entrance to the playoffs 
if we don’t play well until the end,” 
said Nelson. 

“We're right there, we hold our 
own destiny now. We want to play in 
the post-season. As a team, we defi- 
nitely wanted to put ourselves in this 
position where we can go out to con- 
trol our own destiny,” commented 
Geschke. 
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Rowers EdO’Malley, Terry Prendiville, Melissa Mambort and Giles Clarke 
row in the annual Erg-a-thon fundraising event last Thursday. 


Annual Erg-a-thon 
raises funds for 
Hopkins Crew 


BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


“Who are those people and what 
are they doing?” asked many students 
and faculty members as they passed 
by the breezeway between the upper 
and lower quads last Thursday. That 
spandex-clad bunch was none other 
than Hopkins Crew conducting the 
team’s annual fundraiser, dubbed the 


| Erg-a-thon after the ergometer, the 


stationary rowing machine that the 
team uses for off-water practices. 

Over $3500 is expected to be raised 
from last week’s Erg-a-thon, an 
amount that would match, if not ex- 
ceed, last year’s total. Members of 
Crew are still collecting pledges, so 
the final amount of money raised is 
not yet know. Each member was ex- 
pected to raise at least $100 by taking 
pledges and then rowing for half an 
hour on Thursday. 

From 9 a.m. until 4:30 p.m., a 
steady stream of rowers, coxswains 
and even one coach, took to the ergs 
(an abbreviated form of the name er- 
gometer), and showed the student 


| body what exactly is done at those 5 


a.m. practices. 

Although Hopkins Crew is a var- 
sity sport funded by the University, 
each year additional funds are raised 
through the Erg-a-thon, t-shirt sales 
and other programs. Forinstance, this 
year members of Hopkins Crew 
worked at a Baltimore Ravens foot- 
ball game in order to raise money for 
new equipment and travel expenses 
not covered in the team’s annual bud- 
get. 

Tom Calder, director of athletics, 
explained, “Each coach has his or her 
own budget, and if they want to do 
things beyond that, they have to work 
to raise their own money.” 

With 17 shells (the boats used in 
the sport of crew), over 60 oars, and 
travel to regattas which includes haul- 
ing a boat trailer, Hopkins Crew al- 
ready has a relatively large budget, 
but nonetheless every year needs 


more money to update old equip- 
ment and to pay for new boats and 
oars. 

Last fall, Hopkins Crew bought a 
new Vespoli Ultralite 8 shell, which 
the team will be paying for over the 
course of the next four years. If pay- 
ments are not met, then the shell has 
to be returned, which makes 
fundraising imperative. 

Crew is not the only varsity team 
which fundraises to supplement Uni- 
versity funding. Members of Hopkins 
Baseball must sell $200 worth of raffle 
tickets each year in order to pay fora 
spring break trip to Florida, where 
they participateinatournament. And 
ifthe a player does not sell his tickets, 
then he has to pay the remainder of 
the $200 from his own pocket, ac- 
cording to sophomore pitcher Mike 
McQuigg. 

In fact, many varsity teams 
fundraise, according to Calder. “It 
would be wonderful if everything 
could be covered in the budget, but it 
can’t be,” said Calder, who contin- 
ued by saying that “anything overand 
above [the budget], liketraining trips, 
either the student pays the full 
amount,” or the team fundraises. 

Women’s Lacrosse, for example, 
will be fundraising in order to take a 
trip to California. And although Crew 
fundraises, its members still have to 
pay almost $300 for room and board 
at a spring break training camp in 
South Carolina. 

Calder said that in addition to 
University funding and team 
fundraising efforts, teams can receive 
funding from Blue Jays Unlimited, a 
part of the development office of ath- 
letics which organizes both general 
and sport-specific pools of money 
raised from donations. 

Hopkins Crewis currently in win- 
ter training, and will restart water 
practices in late February. The first 
competition of the spring season will 
be the Baltimore Burn, an indoor er- 
gometer race, which will be held on 
Saturday, February 13. 
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Junior and leading team scorer Leslie Ritter jumps above two Muhlenberg defenders for another two points. 
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Did you know that F. Scott Fitzgerald, of The 
Great Gatsby fame, lived in Wolman in the 
1930's? Or that the Hopkins campus was once 

located downtown, at Centre and Howard 
Streets? Find out about these and other 
Hopkins legends in this week's Focus. * B2 





FEATURES 


Contrary to popular opinion, not everybody's 
leaving Las Vegas these days. In fact, a group 
of Hopkins students will be heading out there 
over Spring Break to find out whether Vegas 
really is the eighth wonder of the world.* B3 


How to impress that special someone — or 
maybe just your mom: Take them to Sotto 
Sopra, a new Italian restaurant so hot it was 
recently featured on Homicide: Life on the 
Street. + B4 


So what'd you do over Intersession? Count the 
cracks in the ceiling, catch up on 90270 re- 
runs? Two lucky groups of Hopkins students 

spent their winter breaks taking in the culture 
of Cuba and Italy. Hey, it sure beats looking 

at Tori Spelling's face.* BS 





A&E 


Puck from the San Francisco cast of The Real 
World goes to prison, Johnny Depphas a 
run-in with the law, and Newsweek pans 
a child actor in the Star Wars prequel -B6 





If you weren't at E-Level for the first live 
show of the year, don’t fret. The News-Letter 
has the scoop on the bands that 

played: The Thumbs, Hosehead, The _ 
Brogues, The Put-Outs, and n 
ewcomer Little Miss Suction.» B7 





CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. Spotlight this 
week: Amazon opens at the Maryland Science 
Center. + B8-9 


QUIZ 


~ It may still be winter, but the QM is gearing, 


up for the hot weather with some sizzling 
questions. Come play along. *B12 
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Is there anything ~ 
non-alcoholic to 
drink around 

here? 








—Dan Handwerker, 
Science & Technology Editor 


A campus tour, circa 1900 








BY MATTHEW O’BRIEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


One hundred years ago, The Johns 
Hopkins University was a completely 
new type of American educational 
institution in downtown Baltimore 
with enormous aspirations... but not 
much room. The land occupied by 
the university today, known as 
Homewood, was still a tract of mostly 
wilderness occupied by only two ma- 
jor buildings. In the north was Carroll 
Mansion, founded in 1803 by Charles 
Carroll, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Today it is 
known as the Homewood House. In 
the south was the estate of William 
Wyman, a mansion of Italianate archi- 
tecture called the Homewood Villa. 
Despite attempts by groups to preserve 
the building, it was demolished in 1955 
after a period of decrepitude. Some 
smaller buildings also remain from the 
period before the turning of the cen- 
tury. The tiny Gatehouse (headquar- 
tersofthe News-Letter) andthe Merrick 
Barn were associate facilities for the 
Homewood Villa and Homewood 
House, respectively. 

Originally situated in one building 
onan urban lot between North Howard 
Street and North Eutaw Street, The 
Johns Hopkins University was never 
meant to permanently remain down- 
town. Nevertheless, classes continued 
for decades in the expanding but 
cramped city site under the doctrine of 
university president Daniel Coit 
Gilman; hebelievedthatmenweremore 
important than buildings. Before ithad 
a true campus it was already becoming 
famous, known and respected by for- 
eign scholars before it was even heard- 
of by many Baltimore residents them- 
selves. 

Instruction at the university be- 
gan downtown in 1876, three years 
after the death of the philanthropic 
Johns Hopkins, who left money and 
ideas for the founding of a new uni- 


Johann, one of the elite five percent, enjoys hi screations. 
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versity and hos- 

pital. His wishes for the hospital were 
specific, concerning everything from 
the landscape to the inclusion of an 
orphanage and a training school for 
nurses. He wanted the hospital to be 
on par, or better, than the best in 
America and Europe. About the uni- 
versity he was much less specific, 
avoiding details most likely because 
he did not have as much expertise in 
the area. Although he did not include 
in his will many guidelines about the 
university, he left for the seat of its 
construction his sprawling three- 
hundred acre country estate. This es- 
tate, called Clifton, never held the 
Johns Hopkins University. Instead, a 
golf course now exists on its premises. 

The trustees in the 1870s could 
not yet afford the creation of a new 
campus at Clifton, so they tempo- 
rarily acquired thelot downtown. The 
first building was the Administration 
Building, followed by Hopkins Hall. 
The trustees continued to build in the 
downtown lot new facilities, whose 
names were not be confused with the 
current buildings of the same name, 
like McCoy Hall, Levering Hall anda 
Power House. In the 1880s, they also 
built impressive biology, chemistry, 
and physics laboratories in the city. 
For outdoor athletics, Johns Hopkins 
teams would take horse-drawn trans- 
portation up to the Clifton estate and 
use the land there. 

The university could not afford 
and did not need university housing 
for students, as many families after 
the economic repercussions of the 
Civil War and 1873 depression were 
happy to have guests who would pay 
them for lodging. When future presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson arrived as a 
graduate student in 1883, he lived on 
Charles Street across from the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. 


BY BENEDICTA KIM 


“don’t stop moving on.” 


The continued delay in proceed- 
ing to move to Clifton was frustrating 
for some. Famous trustee John Work 
Garrett criticized the university for 
spending too much money improv- 
ing the downtown campus instead of 
moving to Clifton and beginning a 
new campus. Eventually, moving to 
Clifton would prove impossible. The 
first obstacle occurred in the early 
1890s, when the city of Baltimore 
needed to build a reservoir and a rail- 
road right-of-way on the Clifton land. 
The more pressing obstacle occurred 
asa result of the collapse of value of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad stock in 
1894. The university held much of its 
endowment with this stock, and the 
resulting crisis of funds meant the 1896 
trustees had to sell Clifton to the city of 
Baltimore, which made it into a park. 

After the loss of Clifton, President 
Gilman began looking for helpto find 
other locations for the university. In 
1898, William Wyman, owner of the 
Homewood Villa, contacted his 
cousin William Keyser, trustee and 
then owner of the former Carroll es- 
tate. They began three years of secret 
negotiation ultimately leading to the 
foundation of the campus at 
Homewood. In February of 1901, 
Keyser, Wyman, Francis M. Jencks, 
and two other friends donated over 
170 acres of adjacent pieces ofland to 
the university under the condition 
that the university would raise one 
million dollars to be able to create 
new buildings; in this way, that the 
gift of land would not become a bur- 
den. Keyser wrote in his letter de- 
scribing his donation to the trustees 
that he believed the time had come; 
the institution must either move vig- 
orously forward or enter upon a pe- 
riod of decadence. The suburban land 
they offered sprawled along the west 
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Johann Hoffman tells it like it is: “You can throw 80 percent in the 
ocean, 15 percent are cookie cutters and 5 percent are the creators.” 

Johann, owner of Top Hair Designers, is part of the rare 5 percent of 
hairdressers who not only just cut, but cut loose with creativity on hair. 

Youcan say thatit’s in his blood. His mother wasa hairdresser, as well 
his daughter who now works side by side with him. You can say that it’s 
the high standard that he abides by for his work. You can say that it’s his 
love of helping people. Or you can say that it’s all of the above. 

At 20, soon after his training, Johann left home in Germany to “see the 
world” and he has. His talent has taken him to Switzerland, Italy, France, 
England and Australia until he came to the United States. 

When he was first learning English, “yes” and “no” were the only 
words he knew. But to be polite, he alternated saying “yes” and “no,” 

“It didn’t take long for people to figure out that I didn’t know any 
English,” said Johann. “But it’s amazing that I didn’t need the language 
to do hair.” For a while, he was known as the guy with the mustache 
(which he’s had ever since he was 25) and black fingernails (from not 
wearing gloves while dyeing). 

In 1979, he opened up his salon, tucked away on the side entrance of 
the Colonnade, marked only by a hot pink canopy sign. Shelves of hair 
products adorn the walls. A row of hair dryers with hot pink seats is on 
the far left wall. A row of “work stations” is complete with hot pink 
barber’s chairs and sinks with fold-up tops. ' 

On the far wall are the awards and recognitions and photos, including 
a picture autographed by Phyllis Diller with a bubble saying “Johann is 
the greatest.” “It sure beats painting the walls,” he said jokingly. 

Those awards, more of which are stored away in several more boxes, 
are a testament to his work ethic of “constantly developing his talent” — 


Aerial shots of Homewood campus 
from 1920 (left) and 1997 (right). 


side of Charles Street from 29th 
Street to Merrymans Way, 
now known as University 
Parkway. 
Soon after the an- 
nouncement, Gilman gave 
an urgent speech of good 
news toan enthusiasticas- 
sembly of students and 
faculty. Although the 
trustees could not easily 
raise the necessary 
money, the donors had 
offered the land again. 
A greater piece of the 
land in the southern 
part of the property 
went over to the city to 
make Wyman Park, 
but the trustees ac- 
cepted the offer in 
February of 1902. 
The plans for the 
change-over to 
Homewood hap- 
pened just in time, for in the same 
month Gilman retired and within a 
few years Keyser and Wyman died. 
The next step was the long process 
of planning and building up the funds 
to create the new campus. The trust- 
ees invited architects and landscape 
gardeners to consider the project. One 
of these was Frederick Law Olmsted 
of Boston, whose work included New 
York’s Central Park and the grounds 
of the Capitol Building in DC. At first 
the only university facilities con- 
structed on the property were an ath- 
letic field and botanical gardens. Not 
until 1910 did a great campaign for 
funds provide the seeds for the true 
construction and erection of campus 
buildings. 
In 1910 the General Education 





Board founded by John D. Rockefeller 
offered $250,000 to the university as 
long, provided that the university 
could raise another $750,000. In ad- 
dition, the state of Maryland funded 
the construction of two buildings for 
the new School of Engineering. 

In 1913, construction began on 
Gilman Hall for the humanities and 
Maryland Hall as a mechanical and 
engineering building. The School of 
Engineering moved to Homewood 
after Maryland Hall was completed 
in 1914. The School of Arts and Sci- 
ences moved to Homewood in 1916, 
the year after Gilman Hall was fin- 
ished. Most of the sciences used the 
extra space in the two buildings until 
Latrobe Hall was built in 1916. The 
first campus housing, the Alumni 
Memorial Dormitory (now AMR I), 
opened in 1923 and was dedicated to 
classmates who died in World War I. 
Succeeding academic, residential, and 
museum buildings continued to grow 
out of the original foundation. 

The Homewood campus, unlike the 
city campus, still had room for much 
evolution and growth, and the univer- 
sity continues to grow today. New fa- 
cilities for student activities and athlet- 
ics will be created in upcoming years. 

Despite the evolution of the physi- 
cal campus, the general nature of the 
Johns Hopkins University has not 
changed since 1876. The desire to cre- 
ate the first true American research uni- 
versity continues to bethe guiding prin- 
ciple of the institution. 

For more information on the campus 
history, read A History of the University 
Founded by Johns Hopkins by John C. 
French or visit the Ferdinand Ham- 
burger, Jr. Archives on A Level at the 
MSE Library. 


TTP://ARCHIVES.MSE.JHU.EDU:8000/EARLYHIS.HTML 
Homewood Villa was demolished in 1955. 


Top Hair’s Johann: 
A cut above the rest 


Hehas stayed very active in beauty organizations, suchas Hair America, 
and has been involved with various projects, from reviewing accredations 
for saloons to judging hair competitions. He also shares his talent with his 


clients by doing workshops or teaching them “how to do hair.” d 


Johann fired his former employee, a cookie cutter, but not because he 


styling to creator status. 


was a cookie cutter. When a customer went out of the door looking worse 
than she did when she came in, the reputation of the salon was on the line 
— that was why he had to fire him. : 
Several years later, believing in giving people three chances, he rehired 
him. To his amazement, his employee take two had not developed his hair 


However, this cookie cutter had mastered “kissy kissy darling darling” 
—whichsomecustomerslove, even witha cookie cutter haircut. Nonethe- 


less, this hairdresser now has one more chance to become part of the 5, 


percent. 


It’s not that Johann doesn’t believe in being polite, pretention isjustnot 


meant for you. 


. 


him. Still, being polite does not mean that he’s going to give a hair cut not 


The key to being creative is to match the hair cut to the face, the person, 
to create what looks good on them — which cookie cutters cannot do. 


“Most people usually don’t know what they have in mind. Some bring 


» 


say, ‘I want something like it, 
an ugly duckling.” 


pictures, but do not realize that they are looking at the face, instead of the 
haircut, So I cut the face out and have them look at the hair style and they 
explained Johann, “There’sno such thing as 


“T take as much timeasit takes and I have tolikeit,” said Johann, “If]lik 


it, it looks good on you. If you don’t like it, you have bad taste.” 
One of his former customers moved away but when it was time again to 


decide where to settle, she decide to move to Baltimore because “Johann is 


there.” 


other things follow.” 


It’s like this, “once you know where to get your hair done, the food and 
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Women and minorities at Hopkins 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Considering the broad diversity 
of colorand gender that Hopkins cur- 
rently possesses and the effort that 
our administration consistently puts 
forth towards promoting such diver- 
sity, it might surprise some to note 
that, just over twenty-five years ago, 
African-American, Hispanic, Asian, 
and female students were rarities at 
Homewood. Though there are 
records of female and minority stu- 
dents being admitted to Hopkins and 
even receiving degrees as far back as 
the 19th century, such circumstances 
were far from the norm. The pres- 
ence of women on campus, as mem- 
bers of both the student body and 
faculty, rose slowly but steadily 
through the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury, but only began to reach signifi- 
cant numbers with the dawning of 
the feminist movement in the 1960s. 
A similar story can be told regarding 


blacks. But, how exactly did Hopkins 
grow from the “Good Old Boys” Club 
of Baltimore into the melting pot it is 
today? Such is a tale of long and ardu- 
ousstruggle, which wentyearswith little 
proof of headway until, finally, glori- 
ously, all the dreams came to fruition. 

Our most famous of Presidents, 
Daniel Coit Gilman, noted in his in- 
augural address, that, although a be- 
liever in the higher education of 
women, he hesitated to expose 
women to “the rougher influences 
which lam sorry to confess are still to 
be found in colleges and universities 
where young men resort.” Presum- 
ably, he meant lacrosse. In any case, 
he expressed an interest in the estab- 
lishment ofa women’s college in Bal- 
timore, towards which he pledged a 
significant portion of his personal 
fortune but reluctant towards mak- 
ing Hopkins a coeducational facility. 
Some of the university’s trustees, who 
themselves had daughters pressing 
their fathers for a Hopkins educa- 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


“The one that looks like two hands, or a space 
age wrench, or maybe an eggbeater? Well, 
that would be a screwdriver.” 

— Anuj Mittal, freshman 


“Wasn't it supposed to be a sundial back in the 
day?” 
— Ken, junior 





“Vm an engineer. | don’t notice those things.” 
— Daniel Wallace, freshman 










“It’s a crooky-looking elephant.” 
—Jenna Mikus, sophomore 


“| always thought it was just abstract art with 
no meaning.” 
— Chuck, junior 


“Abstract art.” 
— Alex Kaminaris, freshman. 


What is that big metal statue on the lower quad? 
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“It’s a wrench and a guitar pick to symbolize 








the combination of arts and engineering.” 
—Anna, junior 


“| know what it is — either two hands releas- 
ing a dove or a wrench holding a comma.” 
— Sonia Cohen, freshman 


“ve never given it a second thought.” 
— Chris Campbell, junior 


“It’s an elephant. Definitely an elephant.” 
—Urmi Chaudhury, freshman 


“The statue is a comma and a wrench to repre- 
sent the unity between the School of Arts and 
Sciences and the School of Engineering.” 
—Nori, junior 


“Awrench, | think,” 
—Angus Shee, sophomore 


—Compiled by Leanne Shipley 





tion, explored the possibility with 
President Gilman and, together, in 
1877, formulated a plan to admit 
women to special and public lectures 
and agreed to examine any women 
who offered themselves as degree can- 
didates but not to admit them as stu- 
dents into the regular program of 
classes. This policy would dominate 
for three decades, but did not deter 
M. Carey Thomas, founder of Bryn 
Mawr College, Christine Ladd- 
Franklin, first female member of the 
faculty, and others from pursuing 
graduate study at Hopkins before 
1907 when it was expressly permitted 
by the trustees. 

Florence Bascom _ received 
Hopkins’ first graduate degree con- 
ferred upon a woman, an M.A. in 
Geology, in 1893. Just three years be- 
fore, M. Carey Thomas, freshly armed 
with a Ph.D from the University of 
Zurich, had founded the Women’s 
Fund Committee in order to help raise 
funds sufficient to establish the School 
of Medicine. 

The Medical School has admitted 
women since its inceptionand women 
have been members of its faculty, al- 
beit originally at very low level, al- 
most as long. Indeed, one of the 
school’s earliest students continued 
to be one of the university’s most cel- 
ebrated students, Gertrude Stein, who 
attended from 1897 to 1902 but with- 
drew without a degree. 

Once women were admitted to all 
of JHU’s graduate programs in 1907, 
their presence began to steadily in- 
crease throughout much ofthe rest of 
the century. Conversely, women were 
not admitted into the undergraduate 
program until 1970 although, Helena 
Roselle Long Watts, unable to com- 
plete her graduate studies for financial 
reasons, was awarded a B.A. in 1952. 

After the founding of Goucher 
College, the admission of female un- 
dergraduates was not a priority until 
well into the 1960s, long after 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton had al- 
ready begun to do so. As the univer- 
sity trustees began to divert more at- 
tention to its undergraduates in the 
1960s, they began examining the pos- 
sibility of admitting female under- 
graduates. A number of special com- 
missions spoke in favor of doing so as 
soon as it became financially feasible. 
Finally, in October, 1969, the trustees 
officially made the Johns Hopkins 
University a coeducationalinstitution. 

The first women to enter the 
School of Arts & Sciences and the 
School of Engineering were made to 
live off-campus, as the existing dor- 
mitories were not ready to accom- 
modate them in the fall of 1970. In 
September 1970, ninety women en- 
rolled at Hopkins, breaking a ninety- 
four year old tradition. 

While, on the whole, the school 
remains largely male in its disposi- 
tion, that first class of ninety women 
has expanded almost every year since 
and the pattern shows little sign of 
slowing down. The role of women 
has continuously grown in the stu- 
dent body as well as in the faculty, 
where just this past year, the School 
of Engineering named its first female 
dean. Things are not completely equal 
yet here at Hopkins, but they are well 
on their way. 


Early on in the university’s his- 
tory, there were few obstacles in front 
of blacks who desired admission to 
Hopkins. It was felt by the founding 
trustees that Johns Hopkins himself, 
astrongly devout Quaker, would have 
objected to his university discrimi- 
nating against anyone upon the basis 
of color. Hopkins, whose father had 
freed his slaves in 1815, hadlong been 
an abolitionist before the Civil War 
and became a proponent of the 
freedman’s cause afterwards. The 
early trustees, many of whom agreed 
with Mr. Hopkins, did not desire to 
go against what they clearly saw as 
one of their benefactor’s most valued 
principles. As early as 1887, Mr. Kelly 
Miller, a black man, began his studies 
at Hopkins in pursuit of a Ph.D. in 
astronomy. Unfortunately, financial 
troubles forced him to discontinue his 
studies two years later. He would be 
the firstand last black student Hopkins 
would admit for over a half-century. 

In the first decade of the 20th cen- 
tury, the university’s board of trust- 
ees became dominated by openly rac- 
ist and segregationist leaders who 
quickly closed the university’s doors 
to blacks. Hiding behind Maryland 
state laws that required the segrega- 
tion of all its schools, the trustees 
neatly looked over the fact that, as a 
private institution, they were notlim- 
ited by restrictions placed on state- 
sponsored schools. The university’s 
notables, such as Ira Remsen and 
Jacob Hollander, whose names grace 
the university’s buildings even today, 
spoke fervently against the admission 
of blacks, claiming their presence 
would cause great distraction to the 
other students. Of course, a number 
of polls taken of the faculty and stu- 
dents indicated that few had prob- 
lems with the admission of blacks, 
but, again, those were neatly ignored. 

Before Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion opened the doors of tradition- 
ally all-white schools around the 
country to blacks, there was the case 
of Edward Lewis. In 1938, Lewis, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 
sought admission into Hopkins’ 
graduate program for Political 
Economy. After 18 months of 
struggle, with numerous professors 
and students pledging their support 
for Lewis and the school administra- 
tion fending off accusations of bla- 
tant racial discrimination, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1939, the university officially 
declared that it wouldnolonger make 
admissions decisions on the basis of 
race or color. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, Lewis was denied admission. It 
has been said that, although Lewis 
was a fine candidate, university offi- 
cials determined that the potential 
publicity from his admission might 
hurt their school’s reputation among 
other well-known universities. The 
fact that Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
and other top-quality institutions had 
already been admitting and graduat- 
ing blacks for years seems, once again, 
to have beenignored. Lewis would go 
on to receive his Ph.D. from New 
York University in 1961. 

After a decade of silence following 
the Lewis controversy, Frederick I. 
Scott became the first black admitted 
to JHU since Kelly Miller. He would 





“Excuse me! You mythed something on the tour’ 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
THe News-LetTTER STAFF 


Einstein said it was the most 
beautiful thing we could experience 
— the mysterious. If this truly is the 





The Gilman seal — don’t step on it! 


cy 
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case, then the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is a most exquisite institu- 
tion, indeed. 

Behold the following list of un- 
answered questions and unex- 
plained phenomena and be the 
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judge: Are these claims merely the 
irrational ravings of madmen, or 
can we find their roots in the vis- 
cous earth of truth? 

Ask the sage tour guide for the 
facts ... 


“If one steps over the gold seal in 
the entrance-way of Gilman, will this 
unfortunate soul graduate? 

+ Ifyou go spelunking in the steam 
tunnels beneath the university, can 
you break into Latrobe? If not, can 
you at least get into Pizza Hut? 

‘Are President Woodrow 
Wilson’s initials really hidden in a 
seminar room on the third floor of 
Gilman? 

*Does anyone really know what 
that statue on the lower quad is? I 
don’t care what the title is; it looks 
like Carrot Top to me. 

‘Where the hell are Remsen’s 
ashes? And do you really want to 
know? 

*Can you seriously earn three 
B.A.’sin the time it takes to walk from 
Olin to Bloomberg and back? 

*Can you really receive WHSR, 
Hopkins Student Radio, via 
RealAudio from their website at 
http://www.jhu.edu/~whsr? I can 
answer that for you: Of course, 
honey. . 

*Does Hopkins have a Vietnam- 


ese Club? Ask the organizers of this 
year’s Unity Dance, who referred to 
the Vietnamese Student’s Associa- 
tion in this manner on their pseudo- 
rave invitations. 

‘Is that really a microwave in 
Wolman, orjusta metal lockboxcon- 
taininga piece ofuranium that warms 
up your food? 

»Are they really training a monkey 
army in the Neuroscience depart- 
ment? 

*We know about Levels A-D, M, 
and E — what ever happened to F 
through L? 

‘Is it physically possible to have 
sex at Hopkins? 

‘Is Puff Daddy performing at 
Spring Fair? 

«Was the Loch Ness hoax staged 
in Brody’s goldfish pond? 

*Does anyone have intercourse at 
this university? 

‘Is Bloomberg just a fortress for 
the Physics Department towage war 
on the Neuroscience Department’s 
monkey army? 

Pronounce this: Octopodes. Your 
guess is as good as mine. 

‘Isanyonechokingachicken other 
than their own? 

*Does Will Kirk, the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission publication’s 
liason, own pants? Or just 365 pairs 
of shorts??? 
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The Johns Hopkins Monument was sculptedin 1935 bya local artist. The 
male figure represents knowledge and the university, and the female 
figure represents healing and the hospital. 


eventually become the first black man 
to beawardeda degree from Hopkins. 
However, ever since, the percentage 
of black students admitted has been 
quite low, although steadily increas- 
ing. 

Interestingly, after a thorough 
search of the university’s archives, it 
could not be determined when the 
first students of Asian or Hispanic 
descent were admitted. As early as 
1910, there were known to be at least 
two Japanese nationals attending JHU 
but details about them were sketchy, 
at best. Nothing is known of the first 
Hispanic students, which could po- 
tentially be attributed to cases of stu- 
dents that denied their heritage, fear- 
ing that it might jeopardize their 
chances of admission. Again, how- 


ever, this is speculation. 

On the whole, JHU’s origins cre- 
ated a policy of tolerance that was 
very progressive for its day. How- 
ever, in the early 20th century, as 
the nation became increasingly hos- 
tile towards blacks and women were 
forced into more traditional roles, 
Hopkins took a step backwards as 
well. Paralleling, and at times out- 
pacing, the rise of the various civil 
rights movements during the 1960s 
and ‘70s, Hopkins became increas- 
ingly accepting of female students 
as well as those of color. Though 
even today the inequities have not 
been totally remedied, it is evident 
that the university had made a great 
deal of progress in the nearly 125 
years since its founding. 














The legend of Zelda 
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F. Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald lived in what is now Wolman Hall for nearly 


a year in the 1930's. 


BY MARCUS LEUNG-SHEA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Legend of Zelda on Nintendo 
64, currently topping the Hopkins 
“Fun Weekend Activities” list, is not 
the first appearance by a Zelda at this 
institution. The original to cross paths 
with Hopkins’ history isa reallegend, 
the one about Zelda Fitzgerald. 

Zelda was the wife of famous writer 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, and was some- 
times described by biographers as an 
“unpredictable crazy wife who held 
unrealistic aspirations of also being a 
writer.” On the other hand, many 
rightfully view her as more than justa 
writer’s wife struggling with an alco- 
holic, and at times, disloyal husband. 
She has many achievements to her 
credit, for instance, writing stories 
and reviews published in various 
magazines and newspapers such as 
the New York Tribune. There is even 
some work attributed to Scott, “Our 
Own Movie Queen” (1925) for ex- 
ample, which Zelda had in fact writ- 
ten two-thirds of, or stories written 
by Zelda appearing under Scott’s 
name but said to be coauthored by 
him to earn them higher fees, 

While Scott enjoyed the acclaim 
ofhis novels suchas The Great Gatsby 
(1925) Zelda enjoyed other successes 
as a ballerina, even declining a role to 
dance with the Royal Ballet of Italy. 
She created paintings that were dis- 
played in museums such as the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, and wrote a 
play, Scandelabra (1933) produced 
by the Vagabond Junior Players in 
Baltimore. 

After being hospitalized for 
“nervous exhaustion” in 1930, Zelda 
was diagnosed as schizophrenic, and 
for the rest ofher life spent time either 
visiting or staying as a patient at nu- 
merous clinics or hospitals, After her 
second mental breakdown in Febru- 
ary, 1932, she was admitted to Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital, under 
the care of Dr. Adolf Meyer. Her con- 


dition could possibly have been 


caused by the severe stress experi- 


ww 


enced in the few years prior to 1930, 
partly from dealing with the embar- 
rassing conduct of Scott when he 
drank excessively, and from her sus- 
picions that he was having affairs, even 
a homosexual affair with Ernest 
Hemingway. 

While Zelda was a patient at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, she completed 
Save Me the Waltz (1932) which was 
a significant, somewhat autobio- 
graphical novel, about-the troubled 
relationship between herandherhus- 
band. Scott was enraged that the psy- 
chiatrists at the clinic allowed her to 
send outa transcript because she had 
“taken” some of his ideas for his own 
novel-in-progress. Later, he received 
an apology from Hopkins explaining 
that Zelda had switched mailing ad- 
dresses at the last minute. 

Nonetheless, the damage had been 
done, and considerable bitterness 
surfaced in their relationship. After 
Dr. Meyer treated Zelda for several 
months, he had cautiously suggested 
that Scott also needed psychiatric 
help, and that his alcohol abuse could 
hinder Zelda’s recovery. Some specu- 
late that this, combined with the fact 
that Dr. Meyer was “state educated,” 
and that his personality did not favor — 
well with Zelda because “he was too 
heavy and ponderous and germanic. 
None of the quick come-backs and 
wits that appealed to Zelda” also 
slowed her progress. After five 
months of treatment she was dis- 
charged, her condition unimproved. 

During this time Scott worked 
on his own novel, living in a house 
called La Paix in Towson, Mary- 
land. In September of 1935, Scott 
rented an apartment in Cambridge 
Arms, Baltimore, which is now part 
as of the Hopkins campus, known 
as Wolman Hall. Helived there with 
his daughter Scottie for nearly ayeat 
before moving to Asheville, North 
Carolina, to be closer to Zelda when 
she was admitted into Highland 
Hospital. There, in 1948, she died _ 
in a fire. She is buried beside Scott 
in the Rockville Union Cemetery in 
Rockville, Maryland. 
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BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Professor Stuart Leslie plans to 
include, in his curriculum, lessons on 
blackjack, baccarat and other casino 
games. But his point is not to teach 
his students howto beat the blackjack 
gamble. Instead, it’s the odds behind 
the game, the business behind the 
game and the phenomenon of Las 
Vegas that is inseparable from the 
game, that Leslie wants to illuminate. 

Itoccurred to Leslie, a 19-year vet- 
eran of the Hopkins faculty, that most 
of the wonders of our modern world, 
and some from the ancient world, are 
found in facsimile form in Las Vegas. 

But his students from last 





AL AN HESS, VIV as LAS VEGAS, CHRONICLE BOOKS, CA. 1993 


semester’s Seven Wonders of the 
Modern World didn’t quite catch on. 
Students in the class were assigned to 
come up with seven different won- 
ders of their own, “But nobody actu- 
ally thought to write about Vegas,” he 
says. 

So over this past Intersession, 
Leslie, who’s never visited Las Vegas, 
read extensively on the city. “I started 
reading sort of classic books on Las 
Vegas, and one sort of lead to an- 
other,” he says. But his exploration 
didn’t stop there. The Net appar- 
ently has websites offering guided 
tours of the famous strip, so Leslie 
took some virtual tours. “I actually 


hada wonderful time browsing,” he 
says. 


racow 
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The famous, almost historical, strip continues to attract adults and kids. 


THE HISTORY OF YOUR HOMES 


IF YOU GRADUATE FROM HOPKINS AND DO GREAT THINGS, LIKE, SAY, LET 
YOURSELF BE BITTEN BY A YELLOW-FEVER-INFECTED MOSQUITO FOR THE 
SAKE OF SCIENCE, OR BECOME A PROFESSOR IN THE HISTORY DEPART- 
MENT AND THEN INVITE ALL YOUR STUDENTS OVER FOR DINNER, YOU 
TOO CAN HAVE YOUR NAME ENGRAVED ON A DORM BUILDING. 


AMR II 


Adams 


‘Herbert Baxter Adams, a leading figure in the creation 
of the modern historical profession, was the first pro- 
fessor of history at Hopkins and the founder of the 

Johns Hopkins Seminary of History and Politics. 


‘Baker 


Royce 
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Las Vegas, the most logical cess wonder 


Leslie had also previously gar- 
nered knowledge on the city while 
researching for his book, The Cold 
War and American Science, 
as Las Vegas once served as the main 
atomic and nuclear testing site dur- 
ing the Cold War. 

Now, leading his students 
through everything from essays by 
Tom Wolfe to an in-depth look at 
Hoover Dam titled Hoover Dam: An 
American Epic, Leslie is doing Ve- 
gas Hopkins-style, in the classroom. 
But his goal is to design the class as 
atypically Hopkins as possible. 

“The kind of courses that I teach 
mostly attract people who are pre- 
med, pre-law ... who have a loaded 
schedule. So I like to do things that 
are completely different from what 
they might take,” says this Carleton 
College graduate. 

You could say Leslie means what 
he says. You could say he believes in 
actual hands-on learning. And you 
could say a small part of him started 
the course because he, too, wants to 
go to Vegas. So they’re gonna go. 

From March 15 to 18, the class 
will temporary re-locate to Vegas on 
what Leslie calls the “Pilgrimage to 
Luxor,” the Luxor Hotel itself having 
been fashioned after the Great Pyra- 
mid. 

“Sometimes you teach courses on 
things you already know,” he says. 
“And sometimes, you want to learn 
about something so you learn with 
the students.” 

In preparation for their “Pilgrim- 


AMRI 


Josiah Royce was one of the 20 original scholars of promise 
to receive fellowships in the University, and one of the first 
four men to take a Ph.D. from Hopkins, Considered the 
foremost American idealist, he was best known for his | 


spirited defense of the importance of the ideas of loyalty 


and community. 


Newton Diehl Baker. a aehiber of the Class of 1892 


‘and a University trustee from 1918 until his death in 
1937, was a prominent Democratic politician. From 
1912 to 1916, he served as the Mayor of Cleveland, and 
from 1916 to 1921, as the Secretary of War. He is often 

mentioned as a presidential contender, but never ran 
as he preferred to devote himself to the cause of inter- 
nationalism and his law practice. _ 


Clark 


Sylvester 


James Joseph Sylvester was the first professor of math- 
ematics at Hopkins. One of the greatest mathematicians of 
the nineteenth century, Sylvester completed his studies at 
Cambridge but was denied both his degree and the oppor- 
tunity to compete for a fellowship because he was Jewish. 
Despite this setback, he became one of the pioneers of 


modern algebra, developing, with friend Arthur Cayley, 
the theory of invariants.. 


William Bullock Clark was a professor of Geology at 


Hopkins from 1887 to 1917 and led the department 
through a period of great growth, during which it 
awarded 46 Ph.Ds, twice as many as any other univer- 
sity. Clark also founded and directed the Maryland 
State Weather Service and cs Maryland Geological 


Survey. 


Gildersleeve 


Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve was a classicist at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia who had spent his summer vaca-_ 
tions as a Confederate staff officer. Hired by Daniel 
 Gilmah in 1876 to become the first professor of Greek | 
at Hopkins, Gildersleeve is the greatest ceri gram- 


marian of the nineteenth century. 


. oe 


eet Herrick c Griffin came to jo ubglins| in 1889 to. 
become the first dean of the college faculty. He started 
me career in the ministry, Nias eae pastor of the 


‘Vincent 


John Martin Vincent received his Ph.D. from Hopkins in 
1890 and then taught here for 35 years. A gifted lecturer 
loved by his students, Vincent was known for taking classes 
to his home and feeding them dinner while he showed 


slides from his trip to Europe. Upon his death in 1939, he 
left over $1 million to the History Department. 


Willard - 


1926 to 1941. 


; Wilson 


in Vermont by US. 


Wood — 
obert Williams Wood was a scitebo! of esa 
ysics at Hopkins from 1901 to 1938. He was the foremost 
esearcher in physical optics of his day, developed infrared 
ultraviolet | hotography, and was apparently the first 

: n nated films. ‘He also acer one 


Daniel Willard worked his way up from track walker to 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Willard 
served on the University’s Board of trustees from 1915 
untilhis death in 1942, and was president setae a 


Thomas stra Wilson received his Ph.D. from Fioplans 
in 1886, became President of Princeton, was elected Gov- 
-ernor of New ake A and i in 1912, became President of the 
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Stuart Leslie, professor of Las Vegas: Eighth Wonder of the World, interacts with students. 


age,” students will be learning about 
Las Vegas’ architecture, its image as 
an adult Walt Disney World and its 
inevitable connection with Holly- 
wood, thanks to Ratpack icons Frank 
Sinatra and Dean Martin, who graced 
the strip. 

“They became regulars at places 
like The Sands, The Dunes, places 
whose names are reflective of the 
desert,” says Leslie. “The only guy 
who really failed [initially] in Las 
Vegas was Elvis Presley ... he 
bombed the first time he went 
there.” 

The class will gain a general feel for 
the city, learn about the building of 
Hoover Damand the casinos, and the 
connection between the Mafia and 
Vegas, as much of the city’s early 
money was made from organized 
crime. 

And of course, the class will study 
the games. They will study the odds 
for each game, and how Vegas is 
largely what it is because of the odds. 

The state lottery, Leslie explains, 
provides its players very poor odds. 


But in Vegas, the odds are very fair, 
and grow increasingly fair as you 
throw more money on the table. 
According to Leslie, gambling 
used to be considered unacceptable 
anywhere but in Las Vegas. “Now, 
there isn’t a state without the state 


And you could say a 
small part of him 
started the course 
because he, too, wants 
to go to Vegas. So 
they're gonna go. 





lottery,” he says, using this as one 
example to support his claim that 
learning about Las Vegas is, in fact, 
learning about America at the end 
of the millennium. 


“If you want to look ahead, Cali- 
fornia is always a decade ahead of 
everyone else,” he says. “Whetherit's 
automobiles ... ethnic diversity, de- 
sign, clothes, or language, Hollywood 
sets the pattern for the rest of the 
country. Vegas is like that too.” 

“Times Square is starting to look 
more like Las Vegas,” he continues, 
and even Disney World, which began 
asa place of child enjoyment, isnow 
moving the opposite direction, to 
incorporate more adult entertain- 
ment. 

“Which is not to say that I think 
Baltimore will look like Las Vegas in 
the middle of the 21st Century,” he 
says. “But [Vegas] does anticipate the 
shape of things to come.” 

The fastest growing city in the US, 
according to Leslie, Vegas also de- 
serves to be studied for its wealth. 

“They once asked a famous bank 
robber named Willie Sutton, why do 
you rob banks? Because that’s where 
the money is,” says Leslie. “Why do 
you move to Vegas? Because that’s 
where the money is.” 


How bizarre: Foot odor and cyber- 


microwaves run amok in Ohio 


he more I read newspa- 
pers, the more I realize 
that there is something 
wrong with the world, es- 
pecially the state of Ohio. 
There are so many bizarre things go- 
ing on in the world, it’s hard not to 
write about them. Solet’sjust get to it. 

Midwest common sense is spilling 
out of Dayton, Ohio. The NCR cor- 
poration headquartered there has 
introduced the newest wave in 
Internet technology: A microwave 
with the ability to connect to the 
Internet. 

The cyber-microwave might not 
seem to make sense, but the wisdom 
behind it, as articulated by an NCR 
spokesman, was that since most 
people pay their bills in the kitchen, it 
“makes a lot of sense” to use a micro- 
wave to do on-line banking. 

How exactly is that supposed to 
work? Is there a computer on top of 
the microwave? Is this the next thing 
after microwave-television combos? 
What the hell? 

But I don’t want to ask too many 
questions because I might end up like 
Ohio resident David Donathan. A 
judge sentenced him to one year in 
prison because he wasasking “bizarre 
questions” about foot odor. The crime 
for which he was tried and convicted 
was harassment for calling peopleand 
asking them if their feet stink. 

Itjust goes to show you that people 
are still afraid when someone gets too 
close to the truth. You can bet that the 
guy who turned Donathan in had feet 
you can smell all the way here in Balti- 
more. What’s so wrong about trying to 
improve air quality? I say Donathan 
should have been given an EPA grant. 

Maybe Donathan should take his 
work to Yemen. In the city of Sanaa, 
three people died recently after try- 
ing to rescue the body of a cat who 
had died in a well. 

According to AL-Thawra, a news- 
paper in Yemen, the three died by 
falling into the well. The cause? They 
were overcome by the smell of the 
cat’s decaying corpse and fell into the 
depths of the well to their deaths. 


Someoneas concerned about odor — 


as Donathan would have been able to 
prevent such tragic, smell-induced 


deaths. In fact, I can think of a few 
people at Hopkins that he could help. 








uae 
TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


I don’t want to paint Ohio as the 
world’s freak capital, despite the 
cyber-microwave and Donathan’s 
foot fetish. There are some great 
things going on there, especially in 
LEER LS URE LOE RENT OE 


A judge sentenced 
him to one year in 


prison because he was — 


asking “bizarre 
questions” about foot 
odor. The crime for 


which he was tried 


and convicted was 
harassment for calling 
people and asking 
them if their feet stink. 





the all-important area of beer’ re- 
search, 


Around the start of the new year, | 


two Hamilton, Ohio, boys were res- 
cued after being trapped for eight days 


in a boxcar near a Miller Brewing 
Company factory. John Riley and 
Billy Grimes survived those eight days 
exclusively on beer that was sched- 
uled to be shipped in the boxcar. 

This incident makes me think that 
the Miller Brewing Company might 
consider starting a new promotion. 
Let people rent that boxcar for eight 
days and drink all the beer they want. 
It would make the perfect Spring 
Break trip. 

John and Billy being trapped and 
surviving on beer also raises an ex- 
tremely pertinent question: Does their 
experiment prove that beer is the per- 
fect food? 

Moreevidence of the power ofbeer 

as just come on from researchers at 
Okayama University in Japan. They 
recently announced that beer may 
prevent cancer. 

The researchers studied 24 beers 
from 11 different counties and re- 
ported that an ingredient in beer can 
prevent harmful effects caused by 
carcinogens found in cooked meat. 

Ofcourse, these “scientists” prob- 
ably just wanted an excuse to drink 
beer. And, after 24 beers, I think any- 
one would be willing to report almost 
anything about the ability of beer as 
the world’s greatest panacea. 

The researchers in Okayamaaren’t 
the only ones making interesting find- 
ings. Our very own Johns Hopkins 
scientists have made some notable 
discoveries about sex. 

In the Lancet medical journal, re- 
searchers from the Hopkins Medical 
Center said that having sexual inter- 
course can cause temporary amnesia 
in people as youngas 40. The cause of 
the forgetfulness is “bearing down’ 
too hard. 

I wonder how they conducted m 
experiments for this study. Was it 
one of those things you see advertised 
in newspapers about legally havin, 


sex for money? Or did the scientists 


themselves get downanddothena 

All this research is very interest- 
ing. I had no idea that science was all 
about drinking beer and having sex, 
Maybe choosing a writing career was 
the wrong idea. I think nl switch to 
scienceand go into research where all 
Ihave to do is foreet the results. 
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Dim lights and Italian dining 


SOTTO SOPRA 





405 N. Charles St. 
(410) 625-0534 
Transportation: Taxi 
Price Range: $16-$29 





BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


That gooey hearts-and-flowers 
holiday is looming right around the 
corner, and if you haven’t yet come 
up with an evening that will knock 
the socks off the one your heart de- 
sires, Sotto Sopra may be able to 
help. 

One ofthe city’s newest Italian res- 
taurants, Sotto Sopra blendsrich, sat- 
isfying, artfully prepared food with 
thatindispensable staple of romance 
— dim lighting. This last is particu- 
larly helpful if, like myself and my 
companion, you don’t get dressed up 
very often and your outfit doesn’t nec- 
essarily add up to the sum ofits parts. 


Sotto Sopra’s dishes often looklike 
art exhibits, sometimes so much so 
that you’re not sure if what’s on your 
plate is edible or for decoration (luck 
ily, it’s always edible.) In lieu of most 
restaurants’ traditional bread basket, 
the waiter places on your tablea shiny 
metal can containing slices ofherbed 
white bread surrounded by the tallest, 
thinnest, most tapered breadsticks I’ve 
ever seen. And the bread tasted as 
good as it looked — the breadsticks 
were crunchy and delicious, especially 
when dipped in a drizzle of olive oil 
provided by the waiter. 

An appetizer of prosciutto with 
mozzarella and Parmesan cheese ($9) 
was even more visually stunning. The 
prosciutto, thin slices of cured ham, 
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The interior of Sotto Sopra is as sure to please as their elegant dishes. 


came in a fluted cheese shell with 
greens and was surrounded on the 
plate by tomato slices topped with 
tiny balls of cheese. While the pro- 
sciutto was flavorful, the greens in their 
light, tangy dressing were the best part 
of the appetizer. 

Entrees come in generous but rea- 
sonable portions — you'll definitely 
leave full, but there probably won’tbe 
enough left on your plate for a doggie 
bag. My companion ordered the 

gnocchi, dump- 
lings filled with 
ricotta cheese and 
covered in a 


Gorgonzola 
cheese sauce 
($16). 

The only thing 
I know about 


Gorgonzola 
cheese is that it 
supposedly smells 
terrible; a friend of 
minecameup with 
the phrase 
“Gorgonzola 
cheese feet” as a 
term of endear- 
ment for her 
roommate. How- 
ever, the gnocchi 
didn’t smell objec- 
tionable and the 
flavors in the tiny 
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Sotto Sopra offers an extensive bar with even the most esoteric of Italian wines. 





dumplings blended nicely. 

Although the gnocchi was enjoy- 
able, my entree, straccetti with wild 
mushroom sauce ($16), was abso- 
lutely superb. The ribbon cut pasta 
was filling, and the mushroom sauce 
was incredibly rich and inviting — a 
mushroom lover’s dream. 

The dessert list is lengthy and sin- 
ful-sounding, full ofelaborate choco- 
late confections anda tempting apple 
tart with cinnamonice cream, and the 
wine list is extensive. Ifyou really want 


to goallout, youcanspendasmuchas | 


$140 ona bottle of champagne. Luck- 
ily, there are more reasonably priced 
libations as well; the money-conscious 
can toast their beloved with a $6 glass 
of white wine. 

Mirrors and earthy, artsy murals 
(one depicts aman shaving) cover the 
wallsandahalf-circle ofrecessed light- 
ing illuminates the bar, creating a hip 
atmosphere that, along with the cui- 
sine, has made Sotto Sopra one of the 
hottest restaurants in Baltimore. This 
hasits drawbacks: The hubbub ofdin- 
ers onthe Friday night when we dined 
at the restaurant would almost cer- 


at whispering sweet nothings. 
Nonetheless, the flair Sotto Sopra 

brings to Italian cuisine would makea 

great beginning to any Valentine’s 


evening. The rest, I’m afraid, is up to | 


you. 


Cross Country 
Skiing @ Snow 
Shee Clinics 





return.” 


Being a Doormat 


Calling all writers 
for this new 


student magazine 


BY RACHEL SAMS 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


How many wild ideas have 


| Hopkins students come up with over 
| coffee and a grilled cheese at the 


Papermoon Diner at 5 a.m.¢ 

There’s probably no telling. But 
soon at least one of those late-night 
Papermoon ideas will make the leap 


| into reality with the first issue of Door- 


mat, a new student magazine. 
Hopkins juniors Monty della 
Kojak and Frank Thompson and a 
couple of friends came up with the 
idea for the magazine at the 
Papermoon about three weeks ago. 
In the ensuing time they’ve already 
managed to solicit submissions and 


| round up a small staff. They plan to 


print the first issue of the magazine 
sometime this week. 
“We're basically looking for sub- 


| missions from people who don’t quite 


fit in with the themes in other maga- 


| zines [on campus],” della Kojak said. 





“We're basically looking 
for submissions from 

people who con't quite 
fit in with the themes in 


other magazines [on 


| campus].” 


— MONTY DELLA KOJAK 





Doormat will feature poems, essays, 
fiction, artwork, news and “other ran- 


tainly have drowned out any attempt | dom tings. 


While subject matter will largely 


| be determined by the writers’ inter- 


ests, della Kojak says the magazine 
does have something resembling a 
philosophy. It’s this line from the 
Langston Hughes poem “Motto”: 
“Live and learn and dig and be dug in 


The staff of Doormat has not set a 
regular schedule for publication, 


mainly because members work onthe’ 


magazine as their schedules allow, 
“We're doing limited runs because of 
limited resources,” explains della 
Kojak. 
The staff intends to put the maga- 
: 2 ELL TR DERN TS 


Della Kojak says the 
magazine does have 
something resembling 
a philosophy. It’s this 
line from the Langston 
Hughes poem “Motto”. 
“Live and learn and dig 
and be dug in return.” 





zine out monthly, possibly expand- 
ing to weekly publication in the fu- 


ture depending on interest. Doormat’ | 


is produced and printed entirely by 
staff members, which also include 
Josh Nyberg and Deysian Peterson, 
The first issue of the magazine will 
consist of 16 to 20 pages. 

Staff members had written for 
campus publications before, says 
della Kojak, but saw a need for a dif- 
ferent kind of venue for local writers, 
He’s quick to point out that the maga- 
zine has already attracted interest 
from people outside the student com- 
munity. 

“We've been getting submissions 
from people who work on campus 
too,” he said. 

Della Kojak says the staff is 
pleased with the response the maga- 
zine has already gotten and hopes 
that it will develop a permanent 
niche on campus. The first goal for 
the magazine, he says, is to estab- 
lish an audience. 

“Hopefully, people will submit 
to the magazine and enjoy reading 
it,” della Kojak says. 

To submit material to Doormat, call 
Thompson or della Kojak at 366- 
3653 or email them at 
jaygatsby@lycosmail.com. 


With a blanket of man—mate snow, a dazzling outdoor 
ice rink & plenty of heated tents, Winterfest returns 
for a four—day “Chill-A-Bration’! 


Paratise on Ice } 


A SYMBOL Ov FREEDOM 


With Eastern Mountain Sports 


& Ski Roundtop. 


Champion Lumberjack 


e Axe Throwing 
* Cross—Cut Sawing 


¢ Dragster Chain—Saws — 


¢ Much More! 


WHFS 12] Winterpalooza 


Today’s hottest band 


Beach Party @i 


* Steel Drum Band: 
Caelblam\reVealiaicm | 
¢ Snow Volleyball 
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along with wacky out 
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A beer and wine garden in the 
middle of this winter wonderland! 


Free performances all day! 


The main festival grounds are located at the Inner Harbor on 
Science Center. Admission to the festival grounds & most activities is FR 
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So how did you spend Intersession? 


some Hopkins students traveled to Cuba, while others found excitement in Italy 
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COURTESY OF SARAH CARRICABURU 


These Hopkins students spent their Intersessionin Cuba, learning about local art andcultureand volunteering 
to help preserve materials in local libraries. 


BY KELLY PHELAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


While some of us relaxed at home 
during winter break, others stayed 
here in snowy Baltimore taking 
Intersession classes. Although 
Intersession was much more relaxed 
than the regular semester and pro- 
vided a good way to earn a few quick 
credits, many of us probably would 
much rather have spent Januaryailittle 
further south, where we could have 
enjoyed the luxury of wearing shorts. 
Someplace like ... oh, I don’t know... 
how about Cuba? 

For two weeks this Intersession, a 
group of Hopkins students experi- 
enced the world of Cuban art first- 
hand while practicing their Spanish — 
and they got to work on their tans, too. 

The Intersession trip to Cuba was 
a joint venture between the Art His- 
tory and Hispanic and Italian Studies 
departments. Four chaperones ac- 
companied a group of 20 students to 
Havana, where they spent mornings 
taking in lectures about the island’s 
art and music. After class the stu- 


dents explored various aspects of 
Havana’slocal culture, including mu- 
seums and even a few artists’ private 
studios. 

In addition to studying Cuban art 
SERS RENEE 


“| was able to spend 
time visiting my 
cousins and talking to 
them about the 
current living 


conditions in Cuba.” 
— SARAH CARRICABURU 





in Havana, the group also traveled to 
Matanzas to participate in a volun- 
teer project. The students’ job was to 
help preserve books and records in 
the local library. 

As junior Miranda Nurse ex- 
plained, “None of the library records 
were preserved as we were used to 


seeing them. Records from hundreds | 


of years ago were on the shelves un- 
protected. Our job was to go into the 
library and wrap the books to keep 
them from being damaged further.” 
An exhibit showcasing the students’ 
work is currently on display at M- 


Level of the Milton S. Eisenhower Li- | 


brary. 

While the students gained valu- 
able experience from working on the 
library project, one student enjoyed 
visiting the Matanzas area for another 
reason altogether — her relatives live 
there. Sarah Carricaburu, a senior 
biology and psychology major, spent 
her time in Matanzas visiting her 
father’s family. “The overall experi- 
ence was great,” she said. “I was able 
to spend time visiting my cousins and 
talking to them about the current liv- 
ing conditions in Cuba.” 

Of course the students did real- 
ize that it was winter break and they 
could not possibly live by “all work 
and no play.” Although the students 
were in class or working during the 
day, they could spend their nights 
as they wished. In the evenings many 
of the students went 
out to dinner at 
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Here is the view from the students’ hotel in Havana. 






“Oh, please. 
This section 
of the News- 
Letter is crap. 
I could do 
better” 
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COURTESY OF SARAH CARRICABURU 


paladars, private 
homes which the own- 
ers opened up to tour- 
ists. These outings of- 
fered a great chance 
for students to prac- 
tice their Spanish, be- 
cause few knew En- 
glish as a result of the 
American embargo. 
The students also 
spent evenings danc- 
ing in a nightclub on 
the roof of the hotel 
where they stayed. 

Now that the group 
has returned from 
Cuba with pictures and 
souvenirs from their 
experience, they have 
something else to look 
forward to — writing a 
paper about their trip. 
Maybe that’s one good 
reason for staying in 
Baltimore. 
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BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


What did you do during 


| Intersession? Learn about Public 


Health? Dance the way your grand- 
parents did? 

Among the opportunities that ex- 
ist during Intersession, one of the 
more interesting is a class called Re- 
naissance Art in Florence which is 
actually taught in Florence, Italy. 

The class, taught by art history 
graduate student Elena Calvillo, has 
been offered since the days when Dean 
Herbert Kessler was chair of the Art 
History department. Dean Kessler ac- 


| tually met with the group during the 
| trip and gave a lecture at the Villa 


Spelman, a mansion on San Miniato, 
a church in the outskirts of Florence, 
where Hopkins art history graduate 
students do research and attend semi- 
nars. 

The class met every morning from 
9 a.m. until noon. Students were 
graded on3 papers, a presentation on 
class readings and a daily journal. Al- 
though they had a lot of reading to 
do, the students still had plenty of 
time to discover and enjoy Italy. Be- 
sides Florence, various students vis- 
ited many other cities in Italy, includ- 
ing Rome, Pisa, Siena and Venice. 

In Rome some of the students vis- 
ited St. Peter’s Church, which is part 


| of the Vatican. “You know how the 


London guards just stand there and 
can’t move?” said sophomore me- 
chanical engineer Katie Mangum. 
“These guards just stood there in 
these ridiculous outfits ... with goofy 
hats. One stood by the gate holding a 
battle ax and Mark [Lim] wanted to 
takea picture with them. Wehad been 
standing there talking about them the 
whole timeand they didn’tsaya thing, 
but then Mark put one foot inside the 
gate and the guard said, ‘Stop!’“ 
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RTESY OF MELISSA VILLANUEVA 
Whoa... that Leaning Tower’s really leaning. 
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MELISSA VILLANUEVA 


What will junior Mark Lim ask the guards to do next? 


Mangum imitates the voice animat- 
edly, intending to sound like Darth 
Vader. 

“I wanted Mark to run in to see if 
the guard would have chased him with 
the ax,” she says. 

The highlight of Rome, according 
to Mangum, was the Carabinieri. Ac- 
cording to junior biology and art his- 
tory major Melissa Villanueva, the 
Carabinieri are Italy’s National Po- 
lice. “They are required to be tall, 
dark and handsome,” she said. 

They walk around in pairs patrol- 
ling the area. “Rome was really dirty 
and sketchy,” says Mangum, “ but 
the Carabinieri were really hot.” 

The group had quite a few adven- 
tures together. When speaking about 
the diversity of the group, Villanueva 
said, “It was good that we had an 
engineer on the trip. I was in the hos- 
tel where we stayed, 
and I got stuck in the 
elevator. Katie had to 
use her engineering 
skills to get me out. I 
don’t know what she 
did, but she just 
flipped something 
and it opened. I felt 
like a real “Arts and 
Crafts major.” 

The group con- 
sisted of thirteen girls 
and two guys. There 
were two fluent Ital- 
ian speakers and two 
students learning 
Italian. The class was 
taught completely in 
English, so the only 
language problems 
occurred while inter- 
acting with people in 
shops and clubs. 

Mangum _ de- 
scribed how she mis- 
takenly attempted to 
purchase stamps 
from the telephone 
company and later 
tried to order a #6 
value meal with a 
Sprite at the local 
McDonalds and 
ended up with a bag 





“Can Get A Well Equip 





full of six sprites. Although knowing 
some Italian would have saved her 
some embarrassment, Mangum says 
it wasn’t a big deal. 

The best part of the trip, appar- 
ently, was experiencing the art for 
themselves. “It was nice to finally see 
LEE EE EE 


“They are required to 
be tall, dark and 


handsome.” 
— MELISSA VILLANUEVA 





in person what I have seen in class in 
booksand onslides,” says Villanueva. 
“Tlearned alot of things you don’t see 
in class... the function ofthe art where 
it was supposed to be.” 

“It was easier to pay attention,” 
added Mangum. “I have never had 
readings [for a class] that applied 
more. If you didn’t do the readings 
you were just cheating yourself be- 
cause the readings helped you under- 
stand the history behind what you 
were going to see the next day. Not 
being an art history major, I don’t 
think I appreciated itas much... Here 
we were actually thinking about art 
history; not just memorizing, but ac- 
tually applying.” 

Villanueva enjoyed being able to 
“see art in its natural habitat. You 
could get a sense of how artists actu- 
ally lived—socially, culturally, what 
they experienced. Through art you 
get a sense of human nature.” 

“Tt’s easier to see [it] in its con- 
text,” added Mangum. “It’s like try- 
ing to figure out a book when you 
only have one page. Now you have 
the whole book.” 

“T did a lot of sketches of the art 
there,” continued Villanueva. “You 
get a better sense of how an artist 
works and it is easier to understand’ 
artwork when you draw it. It’s amaz-’ 
ing to see artists in their works. I am: 
an artist, they were artists. It made me 
question what the function of art was 
at the time and what influenced art- 
ists’ representation of things ... what 
they considered important in life.” 
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BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-Letrer 


The Island of Guadalcanal, lo- 
cated 3,000 miles east of Tokyo, 
was the site of the first major 
American offensive in the Pacific 
Ocean during World War II. The 
Japanese had already claimed the 
island when the Americans ar- 
rived in August 1942, but Ameri- 
can Marines fought from then 
until February 1943 and forced Japa- 
nese to evacuate. The Americans 
made Guadalcanal a major base, and 
winning the island was the turning 
point for the war in the Pacific. 

This is the tale director/screen- 
writer Terrence Malick sets out 
to tellin The Thin Red Line. Any- 
one even mildly familiar with 
World War II history knows the 
seven-month battle for 
Guadalcanal was a time of pain 
and suffering for both Americans 
and Japanese, a topic to be 
handled with the utmost care bya 
sympathetic screenwriter, direc- 
tor and cast. Unfortunately for 
this film, anyone even mildly fa- 
miliar with filmmaking knows 
this movie falls far short of its 
goal. 

The movie begins with our 
hero, Private Witt (Jim Caviezel), 
a rebellious Marine from Ken- 
tucky with a tendency to go 
AWOL. The opening minutes, 
featuring scenes of Witt swim- 
ming with island natives and play- 
ing with their children, are gorgeous. 





The background of lush tropical 
greenery and emerald sea isbeautiful, 
but the camera angles give the movie 
a National Geographic Explorer feel. 
Witt soon finds his way back aboard 
his vessel, where he is chastised for his 
lack ofcommitment by an angry su- 
perior officer (Sean Penn). On the 
deck of the ship, the captain (John 
Travolta) explains the importance of 
winning Guadalcanal to Colonel Tall 
(Nick Nolte), an older, wiser soldier 
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this film, anyone 
even mildly familiar 
with filmmaking 
knows this movie 
falls far short of its 
goal. 





witha penchant for yelling athis men. 
This is Travolta’s only scene, thank- 
fully, since his acting was atrocious. I 
think it’s great when top actors take 
small roles, but only ifthey realize that 
they’renot there to try to steal the film 
with their two minute performance, 
but to lend their names to the movie 
billboards and trailers. 
Theshiplandson Guadalcanal, and 
the troops areimmediately instructed 
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The Thin Red Line isa bloody atrocity 


to charge up the hill and kill every- 
thing they see. The men make their 
way up slowly, pausing often for cin- 
ematic reflection and introspection, 
and they find nothing — no enemies 
or especially deep thoughts. 

Although this sounds boring, 
it’s actually quite entertaining. 
Malick takes an interesting 
chance by not showing us any 
Japanese or American casualties. 
The result is pure tension as the 
audience waits for, and expects, 
the worst. 

But Malick wrecks it. About an 
hour into the movie, the audi- 
ence gets its first taste of blood, 
and from that moment on, the 
audience sees blood, blood and 
more blood. Malick bombards the 
audience with images of Japanese 
and Americans getting body parts 
shot at and blown off by every 
kind of weapon imaginable. 

Instead of capitalizing on the ten- 
sion throughout the movie, giving 
death scenesa level of poignancy no 
other director has ever achieved, 
Malick numbs the audience to the 
point of not caring about the charac- 
ters, since all the characters seem to 
die halfway through the movie, only 
to be replaced by newones. 

To make matters worse, the movie 
has little plot. Malick explores many 
different plots, all of which are ripe, 
but none come to fruition. 

First, let’s consider the water (or 
lack thereof). The men chargeamas- 
sive hilland are massacred all the way 
up. Colonel Tall says they don’t need 


water, while the company leaders say 
their men are passing out. Not once 
do we seea soldier pass out from de- 
hydration, nor do we see them get the 
water after Tall promises it. 

Add this to the fact that the 
characters come and go through- 
out the movie (Travolta’s on screen 
for no more than three minutes, and 
even George Clooney appears, but not 
for more thana minute), and you’re 
left witha film that asks nothing ofits 
audience but that they cringe at the 
gore. Allmeaningislost,andIcouldn’t 
even remember the character’s names 
by the end. 

Of course, this could have been 
the director’s intention. Perhaps 
Malick wants his audiences to re- 
alize how interchangeable the 
characters are. Maybe he wants us 
to realize that war makes men’s 
lives insignificant. If this really is 
the case, Malick fails miserably, 
since all of the dialogue contra- 
dicts it. 

One of the only characters who 
does make it through the movie is 
the Charlie Company leader, 
played by Sean Penn. He has some 
powerful exchanges with Witt, 
most of which dealt with the pur- 
pose of man on earth (which was an- 
other problem altogether, since un- 
educated grunts from Kentucky 
usually are not so philosophical, po- 
etic or eloquent). 

Despite these exchanges, I was so 
apathetic towards Sean Penn’s char- 
acter that by the end of the movie I 
couldn’t even remember his name. 


Catlett and Ringgold featured at the BMA 


BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Just in time for Black History 
Month, the Baltimore Museum of Art 
presents two exhibitions of African- 
American origin and motif — Eliza- 
beth Catlett Sculpture: A Fifty-Year 
Retrospective, and Dancing at the 
Louvre: Faith Ringgold’s French Col- 
lection and Other Story Quilts. Com- 
bining these two separate traveling 
exhibitions, the BMA has created a 
window into the art and the soul of 
the twentieth-century black Ameri- 
can woman. 

Elizabeth Catlett Sculpture: A 
Fifty-Year Retrospective, presents 
half a decade of sculpture, focusing 
on the tumultuous world of the Afri- 
can-American weman and the inner 
strength and compassion which sus- 
tains her. As Catlett explains, “Ithink 
there is a need to express something 
about the working-class black woman 
and that’s what I do.” 

Influenced by African and pre- 
Colombian sculpture, as well as the 
art of the European tradition and 
American modernism, Gatlett’s 
sculpture presents the strength of a 
people that has endured the racial 
strife so common in the African- 


American heritage. An attention- 
grabbing Target (1970) positions a 
wire crosshair in front of a human 
head. Just as the sculpture’s expres- 
sion is frozen in bronze, its emotion 
is also one of mouth-gaping suspen- 
sion. 

A mahogany bust of Martin Luther 
King, Jr.and other works continue to 
explore the black experience. From 
the front, Black Unity (1968) presents 
two side-by-side faces, but as one 
walks around the sculpture, the sharp 
angles of eyes and noses turn into the 
lines dividing fingers of a clasped 
hand; a fist of unity necessitated by a 
fist of a violent past. 

As an answer to the life struggle 
she explores in much of her work, 
Catlett repeatedly sculpts the black 
woman, strong and standing in the 
face of antagonism. An arm reaches 
skyward even though the body has 
been hollowed out of the red cedar 
woman titled Homage to My Young 
Black Sisters (1968). 

In fact, sculptures of women 
standing with arms and eyes in up- 
ward gesture are almost as common 
throughout the exhibition as are 
sculptures of women sitting pensively 
and women cradling children. 
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Elizabeth Catlett's Homage to Black Women Poets is on display atthe BMA. 


The image of the African-Ameri- 
can female continues into the sec- 
ond part of the BMA exhibition, 
Dancing at the Louvre: Faith 
Ringgold’s French Collection and 
Other Story Quilts. 

“My process is designed to give 
us ‘colored folk’ and women a taste 
of the American dream straight up. 
Since the facts don’t do that too 
often, I decided to make it up, It’s 
important when redressing history 
as I’m doing here, not to be too 
literal or historical. It will spoil the 
magic,” says Ringgold. 

And that Ringgold does in a way 
which can only be described as 
unique. Her story quilts consist of 
painted images and handwritten texts 
on pieced and quilted backgrounds. 
Divided into numbered squares, 
Ringgold’s art in ways more closely 
resembles pages froma book than the 
painting and sculpture that is tradi- 
tionally deemed art. One finds one- 
self not so much viewing as reading 
one of Ringgold’s works, not quickly 
glancing and passing by, but stand- 
ing and absorbing image by image, 
page by page. 

Although the exhibition contains 
quilts from a variety of series (most 
dating to the 1980s), the focus is 
Ringgold’s French Collection, a se- 
ries of twelve quilts of which the BMA 
is currently displaying eight. Inspired 
by a 1991 visit to Paris and research 
into the lives of African-American 
expatriates who lived there in the 
1920s and 30s, the story follows the 
fictitious Willia Marie Simone on her 
travels asa black female artist in post- 
war Paris. Portraying such Parisian 
landmarks as Le Cafi des Artistes and 
Le Louvre, and imitating the style of 
Matisse and Picasso, Ringgold pays 
homage to the artists who defined 
modern art, while at the same time 


demanding the same respect for the _ 


art of a black woman. In Le Cafi des 
Artistes (The French Collection, 
Part II: #11) (1994), Willia declares 
that European art owes a debt to 
African art and calls for a congress 
of African-American women artists 
to meet and discuss “the image of 
the colored woman in art.” 

In otherworks, Ringgold pays trib- 
uteto American influences, from pop- 
artist Andy Warhol to civil rights lead- 
ers Frederick Douglas, Marcus 
Garvey, Malcom X, and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

Whether Ringgold is exploring 
twentieth-century art or the experi- 
ences of black America, whether a 
text flows across the work or the story 
is told exclusively in images, her quilts 
take the art of story-telling and turn it 
onitsside. Ingenuously, Ringgold tells 
in great depth the tales of the black 
female experience, not in bound vol- 
umes, but rather on expansive mu- 
rals. The result is as effective as it is 


novel. 


~ Both exhibitions will be on display 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art until 


April 11, 1999. At3 p.m. on Sunday, 








February 7, Elizabeth Catlett will talk 
about her life and career ina dialogue 
with Dr. Leslie King-Hammond, 
Dean of Graduate Studies at the Mary- 
land Institute, College of Art. 

At 2 p.m. on Thursday, February 
11, Jan Howard, Curator of Prints, 
Drawingsand Photographs will givea 
gallery talk on Elizabeth Catlett, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday, February 21, a 
museum docent will give a gallery 
talk on Elizabeth Catlett and Faith 
Ringgold. All lectures are free with 
museum admission. 
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Private Witt, played by Jim Caviezel, gives water to an ailing soldier in 


The Thin Red Line. 


This is notto say that he acted poorly; 
he actually performed well, deliver- 
ing his lines with a mix of pain and 
fortitude. His dialogue, like everyone 
else’s, sucked. 

Andso did this movie. 






Koteas, Jared Leto 


STARS IN THE THIN RED LINE 


Okay, not everyone in Hollywood makes an appearance in Terrance 
Malick’s new film about World War Il. But every other person 
manages to score some screen time. Names? 


George Clooney, Sean Penn, Nick Nolte, Woody Harrelson, 
John Travolta, Jim Caviezel, John Cusak, Ben Chaplin, Elias 


The Thin Red Line is currently 
playing at Towson Commons 
(410-444-3456) on York Road, 
and Owings Mills Cinemas (443- 
394-0081) at 10100 Mill Run 
Circle. 











The war of the Wars 


Ron Howard, Johnny Depp, Master P and The Real World 


hat say we side 

with Ron 

Howard on this 

one: Newsweek 

has basically de- 
clared that Jake Lloyd, who plays 
the young Anakin Skywalker in 
the upcoming Star Wars prequel, 
sucks as an actor. Howard, who 
played Opie on The Andy Griffith 
Show as a child, defends Lloyd — 
child actor to fellow child actor — 
pointing out that Newsweek is act- 
ing very hastily to damage a child’s 
self-esteem and career, considering 
that nobody on the staff has actu- 
ally seen the movie yet. 

Howard, who has seen the new 
movie, claims that Lloyd does a 
wonderful job, and that Newsweek 
(I’m paraphrasing here) should pull 
the stick out of its ass. Wow, I wish 
he had said it that way. That 
sounded pretty damn good. 

Bruce Paltrow is going to try go- 
ing ahead with Duets, finally. The 
movie about the world of karaoke 
was originally canceled when its 
planned stars, Brad Pitt and 
Gwyneth Paltrow (Bruce’s daugh- 
ter), broke off their engagement a 
year and a half ago. Enter: Scott 
Speedman, of hit freshman show 
Felicity. He’s been tagged as 
Paltrow’s lead man, and the show 
will apparently go on. 

ABC finally announced the death 
and destruction of Home Improve- 
ment. This season, its eighth, will be 
its last. With Tim Allen ready to go 
on to movies and such, and 
Jonathan Taylor Thomas ready to 
stop being a child star and start be- 
ing a grown-up has-been, the cast 
has decided that, come May, enough 
is enough. 

Thus marks the end of the series. 
And here] didn’t even notice it was 
still on the air. 

I hate The Real World. Let me 
just start off by saying that. But, lots 
and lots of people like it, so, for you 
guys, I’ll share this: Puck is cur- 


LEEASHENDORF 
Bits & PIEcEs 


rently in prison. He’s been there a 


while, but it was just confirmed. : 


Seems he was convicted for an inci- 
dent in 1996 in which he smashed 
his live-in girlfriend’s head into a 
wall. 

For those of you (and me) who 
have no idea what I’m talking 
about, Puck was the bad seed of the 
1994 San Francisco cast of The Real 
World. He was the second cast 
member ever to be booted from the 


Oh, and Rachel 
Campos, from the 
same season [of The 
Real World], is trying 
out for the open 
position on The View. 
And here | thought 
that The Real World 
people had no 
merits. 





cast home, and he was generally an 
all-around screw-up. So it seems 
this wasn’t all false, since he de- 
cided it would be cool to beat his 
girlfriend. Gee, this can’t be true; 
even his mother says she tripped 
and fell. 

Oh, and Rachel Campos, from 
the same season, is trying out for 
the open position on The View. And 


here I thought that The Real World 
people had no merits. 

Judi Dench, the highly-ac- 
claimed actress who has portrayed 
aging queens in recent years, has 
bought the set for Shakespeare in 
Love’s Rose Theater. She intends to 
turn the fake theater into a real the- 
ater. 

Johnny Depp, who hadn’t been 
arrested in five years, was taken in 
for four hours for threatening a 
group of paparazzi with a wooden 
plank. It is the usual story, so I’m 
not going to bother trying to come 
up with details. He is in London 
working on Tim Burton’s produc- 
tion of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
I’m just sorry he didn’t whack ‘em, 
we could have chalked it up to the 
whole “decrease the surplus popu- 
lation” thing. | 

Claudia Schiffer successfully 
sued Paris Match, a French maga- 
zine which printed a forged “couple 
contract” which “verified” that her 
relationship with David Copperfield 
was nothing more than a publicity 
stunt. According to the ruling court, 
the editors knew that the contract 
was a fake, but they ran it anyway. 
The hell is not over for this stupid 
magazine, as Copperfield has fileda 
$20 million lawsuit of his own 
against them. 

Barenaked Ladies have been 
asked to write the theme to thé 
upcoming cartoon Baby Blues, 
which is based on a comic strip. 
They are reportedly interested, 
but nothing’s been set yet. So 
maybe we'll hear even more of 
BNL in the media soon. As if that 
were possible. ; 

Percy Miller, otherwise known 
as rapper Master P, has been 
signed by the Charlotte Hornets. 
He’s on their training camp roster 
and has warmed up with the team 
and everything. Ah, what a long, 
hard fall it’s been for the Hornets; 


‘they’ve gone from LJ and ‘Zo to 


Master P. 
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WHSR’s 


BY PHIL ANDREWS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


In order to celebrate this week’s 
initiation of Internet Broadcasting 
by WHSR (Hopkins Student Ra- 
dio), the station brought out local 
talent to play the first live show of 
the year at E-Level. As the usual 
motley crowd of dissonant music- 
lovers descended upon the Great 
Hall, Baltimore heroes, the Thumbs 
took the stage, surprisingly on time 
‘fora WHSR show. 

The band might have headlined 
had they not another show to play 
later that night (and who says rock 
stars don’t work hard?). In any 
case, they once again blew away the 
unprepared (and still small) crowd 
with their blazing mix of melody 
and dissonance. They were tight 
and professional, and the two 
frontmen of the band harmonized 
better than usual. The Thumbs 
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And, soon,you'll be able to hear this on the web! Who can wait? 


have begun to move toward a faster, 
harder sound, premiering two new 
songs, both of which clocked in at 
under a minute each. 

They left the stage quickly, sur- 
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rendering it to road-weary 
Hosehead, a snide pop-punk band 
from Providence, Rhode Island. 
According to the band, they had 
numerous vehicle problems and 





WHSR Real Audio kickoff show rocked E-Level last Friday. 
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Real Audio kickoff show: 


the usual ten-hour drive had taken 
them an unbelievable eighteen 
hours to complete. But it didn’t 
seem to bother the group and its 
entourage of energetic friends, 
who rocked through the entirety 
of their new CD, and then some. 
The band had presence, a rare 
form in many local acts, as mem- 
bers jumped, sang, and generally 
horsed around to their tongue- 
in-cheek songs. Girls, more girls 
and Rick Flair topped the list of 
song subjects, and the band inge- 
niously closed the show by rap- 
ping Vanilla Ice and some vintage 
Public Enemy. 

Next up was Hopkins Alumni, 
the Brouges, with their interest- 
ing garage punk sludge, heavy on 
the distorted bass and screaming. 
It’s as if Nirvana (in their early 
days) had decided to focus its en- 
ergy on basslines instead of noisy 
guitar, although there was plenty 
of that, too. The band definitely 
seems to have improved since its 
last show here — a work in 
progress, still a little rough, but 
with definite potential. 

The Put-Outs commandeered 
the stage next, as attendance hits 
its peak at about one hundred. 
They rushed through a set of well- 
crafted punk-pop songs, most 
with accomplished melodies. One 
wonders what the local scene 
would be without reliable punk 
bands like these. Yet, originality 
still tends to be anissue. The band 
has yet to put itself apart from the 
crowd of decent pop-punk groups 
in the area. 

On that note, newcomers Little 
Miss Suction took the stage, a 
band of three girls (you go!) anda 
Grizzly Adams look-alike for a 
drummer. Thougha bit rough and 
sometimes, it seemed, unsure of 
itself, the band kept interest 
merely by its original mix of punk 
and pop, screaming and melody. 
The first band of the night to ac- 
tually take advantage of its sec- 
ond guitarist with two distinct 


' parts, Little Miss Suction did, if 
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If you were looking for easy listening last Friday, E-Level was not the 


place to be, apparently. 


nothing else, continually surprise 
the audience. Especially near the 
end, as the drummer donned a 
headset in order to add his de- 
monic voice to the mix. 


I hope to see the Baltimore 
based band improve its playing 
and songcraft, for they certainly 


have a lot of raw talent and cre 
ativity to work with. 


About finding the ‘class in classical music 


Adam Baer faces the Audi crowd at Shriver Hall, wins a 


he only thing I could 
think about as I sat im- 
patiently through the fif- 
teen-minute delay at 
Shriver Hall last Satur- 
day night, awaiting the appearance 


of pianist Helene Grimaud, was that 


Ican’tstand clas- 


Ginger not only looks different and 
acts differently, they play differently, 
too. Sometimes kinda silly, often a 
little out of the ordinary, and almost 
always anti-establishment, their take 
on that particular evening’s fare— 
Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture, the 





sical music recit- 
als. You see, not 
more than a 
month ago, 
while I was in 
New York forthe 
break, Iattended 
a concert put on 
by the Wild Gin- 
ger Philhar- 
monic. Self-fi- 
nanced and 
chock full of 
some of the best 
musicians found 
amongst the 
crop at Juilliard 
and Curtis (two 
top-notch music 
schools), Wild 
Ginger put on a 
pretty different 
type ofshowina 
little Upper 
West Side Pres- 
byterian church — equipped with 
flying buttresses, Samsonite folding 
chairs, and just enough space to al- 
low the sound to flow freely without 
everyone having to sit cramped to- 
gether like sardines. 

For starters, everyone there was 
young — at least under 25. (Ex- 
cept, of course, for the middle-agers 
that put up the bucks.) And believe 
it or not, the orchestra was dressed 
casually in tees and button-down 
shirts — untucked! — and baggy 
pants, in an array of colors. It actu- 
ally took me a moment to notice 
this particular characteristic as my 
friends and I were still laughing up 
the fact that the group had just col- 


-_ lectively screamed in unisonas they 
ran out onto the stage, instruments 
_ in hand. 


- May I remind you |’m talking 
about a classical music concert? I 
know, I could hardly believe it ei- 
ther. 


_» Anyway, what ensued was about 
_ 90 minutes of live performance that 


- got the entire crowd screaming, 
7 re Cicpting it up, and, most 


importantly, enjoying themselves. 


The thing about them is that Wild 
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ge 
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COURTESY OF SHRIVER HALL CONCERT SERIES 
Helene Grimaud performed at Shriver Hall last 


Saturday night. 


Tchaikovsky String Serenade, and 
Schubert’s “Great” C Major Sym- 
phony—included super-fast tempos, 
occasional pitch bending usually ac- 
companied by unexpected and 
cheesily overextended rubati (a slow- 
ing down and speeding up of the 
phrase for artful emphasis), and a 
dead-on, highly-accurate execution 
of some of the most difficult licks any 
classical instruments ever have to play 


(putting many a seasoned profes- 
sional to shame, mind you). And it 
was good ol’ fun from beginning to 
end, Everyone had a great time— 
including the musicians. When’s the 
last time you came away from the 
symphony with the cool relaxed vibe 
ofa Dave Matthews show punctuated 
by the genius of Mozart? 

And, just out of curiosity ... have 
you ever gone to see an orchestra 
perform a devilishly difficult first 
half only to hear them laughing and 
having the time of their lives from 
backstage during the intermission? 
Up to that point, I sure as hell 
hadn't. 

So this is what was racing through 
my head as I sat sandwiched be- 
tween middle-aged socialites 
adorned in their blue blazers and 
striped power-ties, going onandon 
to their friends about what hap- 
pened earlier on that afternoon’s 
golf telecast. 

And it didn’t particularly help 
matters that their catty, conserva- 
tive wives were whining about how 
they couldn’t find a parking spot 
for the Audi or how one can’t finda 
good lettuce at Fresh Fields any- 
more. They were everywhere, 
squeezed into those worn Shriver 
seats, their furs on their laps, hog- 


ging the stale air that slowly wafted 


through the oh-so-artsy-high- 
school-auditorium-like space. 
And I'll tell you something. It’sa 
good thing Wild Ginger didn’t play 
that room. One of those yells and 
there definitely would have been 
some coronary difficulty in the au- 
dience. Quick, we’ve got a phony, 
blowhard, elitist classical music fan 
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moral victory from the snobs, and jives to Beethoven. 


pretending to say things he thinks 
are valid about Beethoven to im- 
press those sitting next to him! Get 
this guy some jeans and a new atti- 
tude! STAT! 


ADAMBAER 
Music Notes 


Ok, sol guess you’re wondering if 
Iliked the show. Hmm. Well, it was 
okay. Despite Grimaud’s fiery virtu- 
osity, I couldn’t really get out of that 
suffocating place I was in. That re- 
cital-ish vibe overtook me, coloring 
the entire evening’s outlook metallic 
taupe (taken from the’98 Audimenu 
of exteriors). 

And, I admit, I was a little dis- 
appointed that Grimaud dropped 
her vixen-like image to adopt a 
more Puckish look, sporting a new 
bowl-cutand plain old black baggy 
duds. 

However, she did prove herself 
a damn good pianist, imposing a 
high-spirited, almost-dreamy in- 
terpretation to the two late- 
Beethoven sonatas she played (Op. 


ee 
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best way for Hopkins stud 
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109 and Op. 110). Digitally gifted, 
she hit every note with the crispness 
of an Olympic Ping-Pong medalist, 
articulating with great care and un- 
canny precision. Also, her involve- 
ment was admirably deep, as I often 
heard her eccentrically humming 
and gasping for air in spots of ex- 
treme emotion, drooping her head, 
a poetess-in-progress. 

The Brahms sonata (#2) dis- 
played a previously unnoticed pow- 
erful side to her palette. The sheer 
intensity that she brought to the 
work visually overcame her, illus- 
trating an honestly committed mu- 
sician. And, after the audience’s 
standing ovation, she bestowed 
upon us two gems — a 
Rachmaninoff prelude and a 
Brahms intermezzo (her specialty) 
— and closed the evening with a 
neat little bow of some “I’m a pia- 
nist of substance” sentiment. Allin 
all, a good show, despite the pre- 
existing conditions. 

I guess the point I’ve been trying 
to make throughout this schizo- 
phrenic collection of ramblings is 
that even though I eventually began 
to really enjoy Helen Grimaud’s 
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playing throughout the evening, the 
constriction of the room and the 
palpable uptightness of the space 
worked to the concert’s detri: 
ment. 

I might be crazy, but I’m going 
so far as to suggest that there is a 
groove to Beethoven AND to 
Brahms. 

And sometimes, dammit, people 
want to move to it—preferably 
while they’re relaxed and breathing 
as well. You just have to listen in a 
different way and drop some of 
those preconceived notions that our 
friends in the Brooks Brothers garb 
keep perpetuating. You'll find it. ] 
promise. 

Adam Baer asks you to forgive 
the fact that he ownsa shirt or two’ 
from Brooks, sometimes likes‘ 
German luxury cars, and often’ 
speaks about classical music inf’ 
words that most non-musié 
theory majors find a tad preten? 
tious. He asks you to just forgive 
the fact that he’s a product of his 
environment and accept that he’s 
working on it. ’ 

After all, knowing is half the 
battle. ‘ 
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Fantastic! 
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Thursday, February 4 


ON CAMPUS 


ASA Movie Night presents Camp de 
Thiaroye, a realist film by renowned 
Senegalese director Ousmane 
Sembene. The show will take place at 
9 p.m. in the McCoy MPR. Free food 
and drinks will be served. For more 
information please email: 
strangefruit@jhu.edu. 


E-Level JHU Luau with DJ. Come 
Get Lei-d. $2 specials. The party starts 
at 10 p.m. so be there. 


Johns Hopkins Theater Project pre- 
sents auditions for William 
Shakespeare’s A MidSummer Night’s 
Dream, a one act play within a play. 
Auditions will take place from 7 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. in the Levering Lobby. For 
more information, call Vadim at 
x3106 or email vadim@jhu.edu 


OFF CAMPUS 


Drop in on Freestyle, the BMA’s fes- 
tive, free-for-all the first Thursday of 
every month — for an evening of 
music, art, performances, workshops, 
and creative fun in honor of Black 
History Month. Bring family and 
friends to Freestyle: “Hearts of Heri- 
tage” from 5 until 9 p.m. Admission 
to Freestyle and all related activities is 
free for all. For information call 410- 
396-6314. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra presents the Celebrity Series with 
the internationally acclaimed con- 
ductor Gunther Herbig and cellist 
Lynn Harrell. The program includes 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro 
Overture, Tchaikovsky’s Variations 
on a Rococo Theme and Bruckner’s 
Symphony No. 9. The concert takes 
place at 8 p.m. in the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Tickets 
are priced from $21 to $39 (box seats 
$55). For more information call 410- 
783-8024. 





Friday, February 5 


ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University 
H.O.M.E.S. chapter of N.S.B.E. in 
commemoration of Black History 
Month presents an evening of jazz 
featuring Baltimore born jazz trum- 
peter, Dontae Winslowand Friends. 
Concert will take place in Shriver Hall 
at 8 p.m. Tickets are $10 for students 
with ID ($8 ifreserved by phone) and 
$15 for adults. To reserve tickets call 
410-516-0583. There will be an 
afterparty in the Glass Pavilion from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Towson University Depart- 
ment of Dance presents An Evening 
of Dance in Stephens Hall Theatre. 
The program is an eclectic mix of 
ballet, and modern dance by faculty, 
guest faculty and alumni. Works that 
are scheduled to be performed in- 
clude, Plangent, Bibelot, and New 
Dawn.”For more information call 
410-830-6055. 


The United States Navy Band of 
Washington D.C. will perform in con- 
cert at Towson University’s Center 
for the Arts Concert Hall at 8:15 p.m. 
The program includes Husa’s 
Smetana Fanfare, Williams Folksong 
Suite and Copland’s El Salon Mexico. 
The concert is free to the public how- 
ever tickets are required. Call 410- 
830-6055 for more information. 


The Celebrity Series at the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra continues to- 
night at 8 p.m. Look at the listing 
under Thursday, February 4 for more 
information. 


The Comedy Factory welcomes 
Lonnie Davis for a night filled with 
laughs. For more information call 
410-752-4189. 





Saturday, February 6 
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ON CAMPUS 


Alpha Phi Omega presents its 3rd 
Annual Sandwich making event. The 
event will take place at 2 p.m. in the 
AMRI Multipurpose Room. Help 
make peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wiches for Our Daily Bread. For more 
information call Shoosha at 410-467- 
Ly 4: Fae 


Presenting the Alpha Class in Eter- 
nity ‘99-Sisters are Forever. This 


=. 


semi-formal event takes place at the 
Inner Harbor Hilton at 10:30 p.m. 
Proper ID required for the cash bar. 
For more information contact Gloria 
at 410-889-5907. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Celebrate Black History Month at 
the Walters Art Gallery when 
ArtWard Bound features African Ad- 
ventures. You can pick up at ArtPack 
at the front desk and use it as a guide 
through The Walters historic collec- 
tion of African art. You can stop by 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Call 410-547-9000 
ext. 277 for more information. 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
presents its annual Mid-Winter Ball, 
Baltimore’s premiere event for tradi- 
tional American folk dancing and 
revelry. This year the ball takes place 
in the Baltimore Hebrew Congrega- 
tion social hall. Over 200 dancers will 
participate in the graceful, elegant 
patterns of traditional dance styles. 
The reception will begin at 7 p.m. 
and you can enjoy dancing until mid- 
night. For more information call 410- 
363-7046. 


The Towson University Depart- 
ment of Dance presents An Evening 
of Dance in Stephens Hall Theatre. 
The program is an eclectic mix of 
ballet, and modern dance by faculty, 
guest faculty and alumni. Works that 
are scheduled to be performed in- 
clude, “Plangent,” “Bibelot,” and 
“New Dawn.” For more information 
call 410-830-6055. 


The Baltimore City Lupus Support 
Group, sponsored by the Maryland 
Lupus Foundation, will meet at 10 
a.m. at the Good Samaritan Hospital 
on 5601 Loch Raven Blvd. The group 
is free and open to patients and their 
families. For more information or to 
receive a free packet of information 


CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 4 TO 10 


410-516-5435 for more information. 
Black History Month: “African Heri- 
tage: A Foundation for Our Modern 
Day Presence” presents the movie 
Amistad. The movie will be showing 
in the BSU Room in Merryman Hall 
at 8:30 p.m. Refreshments will be 
served. The event is free. Call 410- 
516-5435 for more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


In honor of her 50-year retrospec- 
tive, artist Elizabeth Catlett talks 
about her remarkable career and life 
in a djalogue with Dr. Leslie King- 
Hammond, Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies at the Maryland Institute, College 
of Art, and a noted authority on 20th 
century African-American artists. 
The conversation takes place at 3 p.m. 
at the BMA and is free with museum 
admission. For moreinformation call 
410-396-6314. 


First Church, First English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church presents its 
free sacred music concertseries. Can- 
tata 125, this magnificent cantata 
showcases one of the most extraordi- 
nary arias found among Bach’s sur- 
viving works. With Lent just beyond 
the horizon of our lives, we contem- 
plate Bach’s focus upon the peace and 
beauty of Salvation as a blessed alter- 
native to death. Such a hopeful vision 
draws us upward to a far more beau- 
tiful life that we can ever attain on 
earth. The concert will be performed 


You must sign up with a partner and 
some experienceis required. For more 
information call Lienna or Annie at 
x3728. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Towson University’s Film and 
Video Society 1999 Annual Spring 
Film Series presents Forbidden 
Planet (1956) and Giant Robo 1: 
Black Attache Case (1992). The 
shows will begin at 7:30 p.m. in Van 
Bokkelen Hall Auditorium. Admis- 
sion to the film screenings is free. For 
more information call 410-830-2787. 





Tuesday, February 9 


ON CAMPUS 


The 1999 Career Symposium con- 
tinues today with a program on Busi- 
ness II - Corporate/Entrepreneur. 
The program consists of an alumni 
panel discussion and questions and 
answer session followed by anetwork- 
ing session. The events will be held in 
the AMR I Multipurpose Room at 5 
p-m. and will run until 6:30 p.m. 


JHU Choral Society, practicing mu- 
sic of Mozart, Brahms, and others, 
for performance in late spring. Meets 








about lupus, call 410-337-9000. 


Concert and Conversation pre- 
sented by the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra features discussion with 
theartists. For more information look 
at the listing under Thursday, Febru- 


ary 4. 


Xando, the new coffee shop in the 
Homewood apartments presents 
Michael Raitzyk featuring jazz mu- 
sic. The event takes place from 8 p.m. 
- 10 p.m. 


SPORTS 


The Hopkins Wrestling team 
wrestles against Albright/Gallaudetat 
the Athletic Center. Call the athletic 
center for times. 410-516-OHOP. 


The Men’s Basketball team plays 
against Haverford at 8 p.m. in the 
athleticcenter. The gameis free. Show 
some school spirit and help your team 
win. 


The Women’s Basketaball team 
plays against Dickinson in the Ath- 
letic Center at 4 p.m. 





Sunday, February7 


ON CAMPUS © 


The Ski Club sponsors the JHU Ski 
Trip to Whitetail, PA. The cost is $35 
for lift tickets, $20 to rent ski’s an $23 
to snowboard. For more information 
call 410-243-5559. 


As part of Black History Month, 


there is a lecture in Shriver Hall at 7 
p.m. The keynote speaker for the 
Martin Luther King Symposium is 
William Gray, president of the 


‘United Negro College Fund. The 


program also features the Morgan 
State Choir, under the direction of 
Nathan Carter. The event is free. Call 


THE LOW DOWN: 


what: Amazon 

when: February 5, 1999 to May 20, 1999 

where: Maryland Science Center, 601 Light St. 
further information: Call 410-545-5974 for costs 
and times. 








| he you bored of going tothe movies every a 
Meakin! Waiciing Aeazan, The Noe 
Award nominated film promises to be quitea 


new and exciting experience. This IMAX film at 








at 3 p.m. Call 410-235-2356 for more 
information. 


Xando presents Gimme Shelter, fea- 
turing After a Blue Moon poetry 
readings. The reading will be held at 
Xando from | p.m. to 3 p.m. 





Monday, February 8 


ON CAMPUS 


The 1999 Johns Hopkins Sympo- 
sium on Foreign Affairs presents 
“Regional Integration in the Ameri- 
cas,” a lecture by Cesar Gaviria, sec- 
retary general of the OAS and former 
president of Colombia. The speaker 
will attend a post lecture reception 
opent o the audience. The event is 
free. For more informationc all 410- 
516-3062. 


Drs. Alex K. Haller, Jr. and Henry 
M. Seidel give a talk on “The Art of 
Patient/Physician Rapport” in 323 
Gilman tonight from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 
p.m. Call 516-6744 with questions. 


The 1999 Career Symposium con- 
tinues with a program on Business I 
— Financial Services. The program 
consists of an alumni panel discus- 
sion and questions and answer ses- 
sion followed by a networking ses- 
sion. The events will be held in the 
AMRI Multipurpose Room at 5 p.m. 
and will run until 6:30 p.m. 


The Hindu Student Council presents 
free yoga classes every Tuesday from 
7:30 to 8:30 p.m. Class will be in the 
McCoy MPR. Allare welcomeand no 
experience is necessary. Ifyouneed a 
stress reliever, this is the place to be. 


You could bean exotic Latin dancer. 
Prepare foracompetition in Rhumba, 
Cha-Cha, and Salsa. Team up with a 
professional instructor and coach. 
Classes are held in the Great hall from 
5 - 6:30 p.m. Only $30 for 12 weeks. 


the Maryland Science Center is shown ona 
screen several stories high. Amazon opens a 
world of beauty, mystique and importance that 
will stay with you a long time after leaving the 
theater. 





every Tuesday at 7 p.m. in the 
Sherwood Room of Levering Hall. 
Contact Elisa Jones for more infor- 
mation, 410-662-7904. 


Germbusters is a volunteer group 
that uses theater to teach elementary 
school children about biology. They 
are looking for people interested in 
acting, directing, writing, drawing, 
teaching orjusthelping out backstage. 
If interested, go to their meeting in 
the AMRI TV room at 9:30 p:m. No 
biology knowledge or theatre experi- 
ence is necessary. For more informa- 
tion contact Donna at 410-243-4759 
or Tony at 410-662-9571. 


Are you interested in studying 
abroad? Meghan Leff, from the Insti- 
tute for the International Education 
of Students (IES) represents the 
French programs in Remsen room 
140 at 3 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Karla Kubanwill read at 5 p.m. in the 
Tudor & Stuart Room, Gilman 323 
on the Homewood Campus. Ms. 
Kuban is a 1994 Writing Seminars 
graduate. After Hopkins, Ms. Kuban 
was a James Michener Fellow at Uni- 
versity of Texas. In 1997, she won a 
Pushcart Prize. The reading is free 
and open to the public. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-6286. 


a 


ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins Army ROTC 
joins forces with Vanderbilt ROTC 
to sponsor a blood drive in the name 
of Lieutenant Kevin Longinotti, a se- 
nior at Venderbilt who died a week 
prior to his 1998 graduation. Kevin 
lost a large amount of blood due to 
his injuries, and his friends and fam- 


ily decided to sponsor a blood drive. 





to replace the blood used trying to 
save his life. They received tremen- 
dous support gathering a record 970 
pintsin one day. The blood drive runs 
today at the ROTC building behind 
the Athletic Center. 


Wednesday Noon Series welcomes 
Betty Smith Franklin, visiting pro- 
fessor of Sociology. Franklin will 
speak on “Relationships:Is Love All 
There Is?” She will offer a look at the 
story ofromanceand whereitallleads. 
Refreshments will be served. The 
event is free. Call 410-516-7157. 


The 1999 Johns Hopkins Sympo- 
sium on Foreign Affairs presents 
“East Asian Balance of Power,” a 
lecture by Lee Hong-Koo, ambassa- 
dor for the Republic of Korea and 
former prime minister for the Re- 
public ofKorea. The speaker willatten 
a post-lecture reception open to the 
audience. The event is free. Call 410- 
516-3602 for more information. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


The Walters Art Gallery features 
Make Them Laugh: Slapstick and 
Satire in Japan. This exhibition dis- 
plays Japanese prints that inspire both 
smiles and belly laughs and contain 
touches of the fascinating and the 
weird. The exhibition runs through 
March 14 so stop by and take a peak. 
Call 410-547-9000 for more informa- 
tion. 


The Martin Luther King Jr. Memo- 
rial Libraryin Washington D.C. pre- 
sents an exhibit on The Jazz Age in 
Paris, 1914-1940. The collection in- 
cludes postwar Paris attracted writ- 
ers, artists and musicians from around 
the world, and American jazzmen 
were among this talented gathering. 
The collection is running until Feb- 
ruary 18. Call 202-357-2627 for more 
information. 


The National Portrait Gallery fea- 
tures Paul Robeson: Artist and Citi- 
zen. Robeson was a famous singer, an 
actor, motion picture star, athleteand 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Rutgers 
College. He was also the son of an 
escaped slave. The exhibit includes 
paintings, photographs, sculpture, 
personal writings and Robeson 
memorabilia. The collection runs 
from January 29 to April 18. Call 202- 
357-2627 for more information. 


The Arthur M. Sackler Gallery pre- 
sents Behind the Himalayas: Paint- 
ings of Mustang. Featuring nineteen 
watercolors by Australian artist and 
architect Robert Powell, which docu- 
ment the traditional architecture of 
the Himalayan region of Mustang. 
The exhibit runs from January 31 to 
September 26. Call 202-357-2627 for 





more information. 


The Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden exhibit Directions - 
Juliao Sarmento: Fundamental Ac- 
curacy. On view are figurative paint- 
ings by this Portuguese painter. 
Sarmento made a strong showing at 
the 1997 Venice Biennale. The ex- 
hibit runs from February 4 to June 20. 
Call 202-357-2627 for more informa- 


tion. 


Featured exhibitions atthe Baltimore 
Museum of Art include Elizabeth 
Catlett Sculpture: A Fifty-Year Ret- 
rospective and Dancing at the Lou- 
vre: Faith Ringgold’s French Collec- 
tion and Other Story Quilts. The 
exhibition runs January 27 through 
April 11. Call 410-396-6300 for more 
information. 


Angeline's Art Gallery in Fells Point 
presents The Blues of Winter, featur- 
ing gallery artists. The exhibit runs 
until March 30. Call 410-522-7909 
for more information. 


Baltimore Clayworks presents High 
Style/Low Fire, featuring Woody 
Hughes and seven other low-fire ce- 
ramic artists. The exhibit runs until 
February 28. Call 410-578-1919 for 
more information. 


Baltimore Museum of Art presents 
Photographs, Drawings, and col- 
lages by Frederick Sommer/Surreal- 
ist Art from the BMA's Collection. 
The exhibit runs to March 21. Call 
410-396-6300 for more information. 


Elizabeth Myers Mitchell Gallery in 
Annapolis features Georges Rouault: 
Le Cirque de I'Etoile Filante. The 
exhibit is open to February 26. Call 
410-626-2556 for more information. 


Howard County Center for the Arts 
in Ellicott City features Ed Brown: 
New Works. The exhibit runs until 
February 27. Call 410-313-2787 for 
more information. 


Maryland Art Place features Sae Ba 
Ram, various Korean American art- 
ists influenced by the West, and Bur- 
den of Sweetness, works of altered 
found objects by Cindy Rehm. The 
exhibit runs to February 20. Call 410- 
965-8565 for more information. 


Rosenberg Gallery at Goucher Col- 
lege presents Photographs by Laura 
Burns and Sasha Bessubov. The ex- 
hibit runs to March 5. Call 410-337- 
6333 for more information. 


American Visionary Arts Museum 
presents Love, Error and Eros. This 
exhibit runs to May 30. Call 410-244- ~ 
1900 for more information, 


Baltimore Muséum of Art exhibits 

The Pious and the Profane: Looking — 
at Renaissance Prints until March — 
14. Call 410-396-7100 for more in- + 
formation. : 


Visit The Dinosaurs of Jurassic © 
Park and The Lost World exhibit ~ 
at The Maryland Science Center 

from October through February - 
1. Call 410-685-2370 for morein- © 
formation. 3 


THEATRE 


Axis Theatre presents Twilight ofthe _ 
Golds from January 14 - February 15. ° 
This is a comedy about faith, family ° 
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and abortion that you will definitely 
enjoy. Call 410-243-5237 for more 
information. 


Skylight by David Hare is playing at 
the Fells Point Corner ¥heatre from 
January 15 - February 14. Tickets are 
$9 - $11. Call 410-276-7837 for more 
information. 


The Women is playing from January 

15 - February 21 at Arena Stage in 

Washington D.C. Tickets are $24- 
] 


$25. Call 202-554-9066 for more in- 
formation. 


An American Daughter by Wendy 
Wasserstein is playing at Spotlighters 
until February 7. Tickets are $7 - $10. 
Call 410-752-1225 for moreinforma- 
tion. 


Children of Eden, a musical by 
Stephen Schwartzis playing at Toby's 
Dinner Theatre of Colombia until 
February 14. Tickets are $18-$36, Call 
410-730-8311 for more information. 
Jitney is playing at Center Stage until 
February 14. Tickets are $10-$45. Call 
410- 3 for more information. 


The Last Night of Ballyhoois playing 
at Studio Theatre in Washington 
D.C. until February 7. Tickets are 
$29.50 - $36.50. Call 202-332-3300 
for more information. 


Love, Sex, and the IRS is playing at 
the Timonium Dinner Theater until 
March 28. Call 410-560-1113 formore 
information. 


Lucia Mad is playing at the Wash- 
ington Stage Guild until January 31. 
Call 202-529-2084 for more informa- 
tion. 


Orphans is playing at Vagabond 
Players until February 7. Tickets are 
$10. Call 410-563-9135 for more in- 
formation. 


Todd Pearthree's Dancing: The 
Fabulous Feet of Broadway is play- 
ing at F. Scott Black's until February 
28. Call 410-321-6595 for more in- 
formation. 


information. 


Clare Boothe Luce’s The Women 
comes to Arena Stage. High society 
comes to low blows in this classic 
comedy. The Women will be per- 
formed January 15 through February 
21 at Arena Stage. For more informa- 
tion call 202-554-9066. 


SPECIAL 


The Living Sea opens October 2 and 
plays until February 4 at the Mary- 
land Science Center. The movie cap- 
tures in detail a wet underworld life 
that’s home to a far wider diversity of 
life forms than anywhere else on Earth. 


Campus Notes 


Why study abroad? International ex- 
perience is crucial to a competitive 
resume. You need skills to work in 
the global arena. National Security 
Education Program (NSEP) provides 
opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S. national in- 
terests (excluding Western Europe, 
Canada, Australiaand New Zealand). 
Award amounts are up to a maxi- 
mum of$8000 per semester. You must 
be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an 
undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Schol- 
arships are for study in Summer ‘99, 
Fall ‘99 and/or Spring ‘00. For appli- 
cations, contact your NSEP campus 
Representative or the NSEP office at 
1-800-618-NSEP. The deadline is for 
application is February 8, 1999. 


Work-Study or non-Work-Study 
student needed on Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. during months of 
October, November, February, 
March and April to set up room and 
greet speaker for the Wednesday 
Noon Series held in Shriver Hall. Call 
Audrey Minter, 516-7157, or e-mail 
aud@jhu.edu to inquire about this 
position, which pays $6.50/hour. 
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By Sara BILLARD 


Didn’t know that Hopkins had a Jazz band? Well, you’re not 
alone, But with the new increased popularity of Swing music around 
campus, the Johns Hopkins Jazz Ensemble may be the next big 
thing at Homewood. 

Almost completely unknown a few years ago, the Jazz Ensemble 
placed fourth at the Villanova competition last year. The band has 
also played at E-Level and Spring Fair. 

You can see the Jazz Ensemble for free at Swing Night in the Glass 
Pavilion at 8 p.m. on Thursday, February 11. Members Paul Staehle 
and Alan Greene spoke with the News-Letter about the upcoming 
show. 


What are the details about this Swing Night? 


Paul; It’s a swing dance that the JHU Band and the Office of 
Residential Life are putting together. There’s a kind of Valentine’s 
Day theme to it, but not totally. From eight to nine, there'll be 
instruction with Dr. Houlahan, who’s a swing instructor and also a 
Computer Science professor here at Hopkins. Then from nine to, 
like, midnight the Jazz band and different jazz ensembles are going 
to play. 


That’s a lot of music. 

Alan: It’s the first Swing event here on campus with live music. The 
other ones have all had a boom box and recorded music, but this one 
is going to have an actual band. So it’s going to be pretty cool. 
What music can we expect to hear? 

Paul: Um, classic swing songs, not necessarily the ones you hear on 
the radio, lately. Like stuff like, In the Mood and Swing, Swing, 
Swing. We have three hours of music. 


Do you guys have any favorites? 


Alan: You might say Night in Tunisia or, um, Birdland. Those are 
some of the songs we like to play. 


| Villanoy ia ‘s WA pe sival 


Paul: We play Swing, and Jazz and Latin and all kinds of music, you 
know? 


What kind of reception do you ordinarily get at your shows? 


Paul: Well, it obviously depends on their taste in jazz and swing. 
Like if they only like certain kinds of jazz, they might not enjoy it. 
But for the most part people always enjoy what we do. I’ve gotten 
good feedback, and our director has been thinking of recording a 
CD, but I don’t know. 

Alan: It’s fun music, so people enjoy it. 1 mean, we don’t have a huge 
following. But this year, it’s been a ton better. It’s the best it’s been 
in, like, ten years. 


Why are you in the Jazz Ensemble? 


Paul: I do the Jazz Band, the Pep Band and the concert band. I enjoy 
it. It’s just the chance to be with a great bunch of people and do what 
we enjoy. There’s not many other opportunities. I like the outlet to 
perform. 


And what do you want the Hopkins community to know? 
Alan: Well, just that there is a definite jazz group on campus, and 


that there’s jazz going on at Hopkins. Oh, and we’re always looking 
for some interested musicians. 


CINEMA 


Hilary and Jackie, The Charles ‘ 1 Jacqueline du 
Simply Irresistible, Eastpoint Movies, Towson Commons, White Marsh ee a s Pre (Emily 
Payback, Eastpoint Movies, Harbor Park, White Marsh : Watson) ; and 
A Civil Action, Eastpoint Movies, Towson Commons Dani e ! 
Shakespeare in Love, Towson Commons, Rotunda, White Marsh fia fi ay hid 
Varsity Blues, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park pias Beals 
She’s All That, White Marsh, Harbor Park, Eastpoint 


; itn : lary and Jackie, 
Paths of Glory, Johns Hopkins University, Shriver Hall “lected by 


Anand Tucker. 


Shear Madness, a fantastic comedy is 
playing at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington D.C. Call 1-800-444- 
1324 for more information. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
Waiting forGodotbySamuelBeckett 5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
is playing at the Studio Theatre in (News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping 
Washington D.C. Ticket 19.50- off acopy at our offices at the corner of . 
Resp, cal 202-3 55 c = Sree are on Museum Drive and Charles Street. For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 410-837-3500; 


Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 COURTESY OF OCTOBER FILMS 


PENN’S PROFESSIONAL MASTER’S PROGRAMS 


ECOMMUNICATIONS & NETWORKING 
| www.seas.upenn,.edu/profprog/tcom 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
' 


www.seas.upenn.edu/profprog/elec 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


sea » upenn.edu/sys/gradpros. html. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Romance Novels 


‘Excitement mushroomed’ 





Aris: (MARCH 21-ApriL 19) 

In the evening you have to proceed 
with extreme caution. Don’t let 
them play you for the fool. From 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 


The only thing I can say is: Literally, you 
are going to spend the rest of your life in 


the lovely, beautiful, intoxicating state of 





Q now on, radio contact only. New Jersey. 
Taurus: (ApRIL 20-May 20) Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
The day of reckoning has come. Great job that you re spending time with 
Groundhog Day. If that furry thing that new special person. I just have to be 
fucking pops up and seesits shadow, happy for you. It’s so very, very... touch- A Yy N 
I’m going to Mexico. ing. c A 5 U 0 E C A V R = ‘ 4 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuneE 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) A B V E 0 V L E G N | T A 5) L U 
Ever take a shower in McCoy and Robert or whatever your name is. That T T E 
not have hot water? There’s hot was a pretty cool shirt you were wearing T H | D E R R | E R E H A E 
water? Of course not. You can only Tuesday. Got to give mad props to such 
Kj expect so much for $30,000 a year. good taste. A A D 0 S A C D H H 0 A C E 0 N 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) . Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) C G T N E E B y U B T R | A D Tl 0 
Eloquent modes of expression are Plant a kiss on an ususpecting crush be- 
definitely therouteto take this week. fore Valentine's Day. It’ llbeagood wayto L N H C E M B R A C E L B I H I 
be Call someone and fart into the seehowthingsarebetween you. Goahead. 
phone. Get dirty. ee Pe DAF} YS NGe.T Nie HiT, esoatee an 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AucustT 22) Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
) Words won’t help, no matter how Suck. It could be the most popular word S R S U 0 | C S U L Q G E “ : : 
much you run your mouth. Just to describe a Hopkins experience. Fuck. : 
shut the hell up. You’re still banned It could be the word that has nothing to M E M E A G B H G 5 0 U : : i ! 
from campus. do with a Hopkins experience. | V A D N E 0 Z Y T | V L | T P 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
~ Of all the things Wolman could Itistimetoadmitthatyou’vehadenough | C | N T H | S 0 D A K N Y Y N E M 
=S come up with: Soup Day. Serving onceyouhavestarted taking swigs straight 
a) all their finest leftovers in water. outofabottleofgrainalcohol.Idon’tcare } C U H M CE B N A 0 | E L P B G A E 
aN Will peanut butter soup reappear? if you thought it was vodka. 
M Q 0 Y Z B | A L 5 C N | B J U T 
e ’ Y E 0 H R 0 A N 0 R Y E T ) R N A 
Mafiamoviesmakemehungry: +> siti sues ars ce 
; ; ‘ M OU N R N H C S R 0 U N D E Breer 4 C 
The Godfather series inspires even non-chef Young to cook 
Z 5 T A N ) A L | Z E F 0 G D 5 L 
y claim to fame is you faithful “Eat This” readers with Slash the bottoms of the tomatoes, 
Boboli pizza, at my _ time on your hands to dawdle in the _ plunge intoa saucepan of boiling water 
absolute most culi- - kitchen, today’s pasta will definitely for 45 seconds, then into a saucepan of WORDS T0 FIND: 
nary finest, buthav- win you praise, even from an Italian. cold water. Remove the skins. Halve 
ingrecently watched the tomatoes, remove the seeds and 
the Godfather trilogy in one night, cores and chop the flesh coarsely. 
in one sitting, I think Imight SEAFOOD PASTA SHELLS 3 ier ; 
fice ccsollue Mason ed Sees seen eG Luscious Temptation 
The cast of the Godfather winea_WITH SPINACH SAUCE minutes, or until al dente. Drain well. Cataclysmic Manhood Throbbing 
and dined in such a way that I found Heat the cheese and milk ina pan, o.e 
myself wishing not only that I could Serves 4 stirring until blended. Season with Cu rvaceous Moan Titillate 
cook, but that I was Italian. Though 1 tablespoon margarine salt, pepper and nutmeg. Measure 2 . : 
I’ve always been perfectly happy be- 8 scallions, finely sliced Derriere Pulsating 
ing Korean, something about the Ital- 6 tomatoes PLA AALS . : 5 
ian emphasis on family, their distinct 32 large dried pasta shells YOU NGCHANG & Ecstasy Quivering Bon US WO rd: 
accent, and of course their cuisine, 1 cup low fat cream cheese “"Y iy 
really appealed to me. 6 tablespoons skim milk RACH FLSAMS Embrace Rounded (Jack) Killigan 
Watching Marlon Brando, Al pinch of freshly grated nutmeg 7 aE eee - . H 
Pacino, Robert DeNiro and the rest 2 cups shrimp EAT Tuis! Harlequin Silky (aka Mr. Valentine) 
of their family sitting around the table 6-ounce can white crabmeat, : io ; T; t lj 
discussing mafia conspiracies while drained and flaked €aving antallze 
nonchalantly scarfing down Italian 4 ounces frozen, chopped spin- tablespoons of the sauce intoabowl. , 
dishes the wives had prepared, my ach, thawed and drained. Add the scallions, tomatoes, : 
stomach growled throughoutall three salt and ground black pepper shrimp and crabmeat to the bowl. Kollard Green Komix by Cody Wilmer 


tapes. 

This week’s recipe is my small at- 
tempt, as an Italian wannabe, to offer 
you something more authentic than 
store-bought Ragu or my previously 
published recipe, cream cheese pasta. 
But it isn’t a quick one, and I have to 
admitit’s not one of those easy, three- 
ingredient, three-step recipes just 
perfect for college students. But for 


Pearls Before Swine 


TF SOMEONE TOLD YOU THAT 
You ONLY HAD FIVE YEARS TO 
UNE, WHAT WOULD You Do 7? 


= 


ib 


ae” eh la 





You'll need very large pasta shells, 
measuring about 1 1/2 inches long, for 
this dish. 


Preheat the oven to 300 degrees F. 

Melt the margarine in a small 
saucepan and gently cook the scal- 
lions for three to four minutes, or 
until softened. 


NO, You DUMB Pic! WHAT WouD 





EXPOSURE 
By Douc HousMAN 


J were a \ avs ¥; r vw / « 
i Sl A wepl gee RRS Viera Pe ont re 





Mix well. Spoon the filling into the 
shells and place them in a single layer 
ina shallow casserole. Cover well with 
foil and cook in the dish in the pre- 
heated oven for 10 minutes. 

Stir the spinach into the remain- 
ing sauce. Bring to a boil and simmer 
gently for one minute, stirring all the 
while. Drizzle over the pasta shells 
and serve hot. 


by Stephan T. Pastis 








It all started innocently 


HMM - THESE PANTS ARC 
A CITTLE TIGHT, But | 
CAN MANAGE - 


Kear Con 


Presents The Chilling Tale Of... 


C'MON, GuyS- LEVEL WITH ME. 


WHAT TH N? 
GoARy CANT do ooS I, i) — HELL IS GoING ON? 


Yov ToNicHT- 
—= WELL, MAN, IT'S LIKE 


THIS- You AsscRACK 
was BEEN... WELL, 
HANGIN’ ovT Alc 


LEAST MLDRDING To | |e 
E APPRINAL RINGS, | | HEH HEH HEM..... 


Sei. tye 





But, inevitably - 
SeoRRY Tim, wE CAN'T, UM, PLAY 
BALL WITH “You RIGHT now- 


YEAH, 1- UH.. 

1 THINK | HEAR 
my mom 
CALLING... 


IT's )¥ST eEALy\ — 
WAC - ee 
TO LET FOLKS see 
youre chAck / 
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| GASSIFIEDSINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students faculty, staff, 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institu- 
tions. All free classifieds must include name 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continue to rt 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 wor 
edited to 50 words at our discretion, 


| requiring additional typesetting. 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
| Shriver Suite 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 








For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 
for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 


Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
consists of more than 50 words of text, a box 


All classified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad is to run. 


phone, and Hopkins 
n each week as space 
ds. Longer ads may be 


ed ad, or any classified 


y5p-m. on the Tuesday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business: (410) 516-4228 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter.jhu.edu 








Help Wanted 


$800 WEEKLY POTENTIAL 
Processing government refunds at 
home! No experience necessary. 1- 
800-945-6880, ext. 1588. 


Weekly newspaper needs research 

assistant for the editor of a special 

project/sourcebook. Candidate must 

be detail-oriented, familiar with Jew- 

ish community and organized. Will 

handle fact-checking and inputting 

data. PT, Feb-Aug. Resumeand cover 

to: 

Fax: 410-752-2375 

E-Mail: jteditor@jewishtimes.com 

Address: Baltimore Jewish Times 
2104 N. Charlews St. 
Balitmore, MD 21218 

Att: Barbara Pash 


Dutch Speaker Wanted 
Occasional translations. Please call 
Broening at 410-435-3592. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





Volunteers Needed 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
—play with preschoolers Thu/Fri 
mornings 

—teach elementary students conver- 
sational Spanish 

—rollerblade with kids on Friday eve- 
nings 

—play basketball and/or do arts and 
crafts on Thursday evenings 

—play piano and teach songs to kids 
Ifinterested, call 410-516-4777 or stop 
byLevering 2nd floor (Volunteer Ser- 
Vices), 


CHILDREN need help. Help children 
grades 2 to 8 with homework, read- 
ing, games, gardening and arts & 
crafts for a few hours a week. 
Hampden Family Center. Call Megan 
at410-516-5014 or Zubin at 410-235- 
1837, 


READ TO CHILDREN. Volunteers 
areneeded to read to children in Pedi- 
atric Waiting Room one hour per 
week, East Baltimore Medical Cen- 
ter,1000 E. Eager St. Call Minnie 
Reddy at 410-522-9880 or Benzette 
Alexander at 410-522-9034. 


- MENTALILLNESS/ADULTS. Please 


_ give one hour a week to improve the 
e of another person. Volunteer 


-- Mentors are needed for People En- 


Couraging People’s support program. 
Call 410-764-8560. 


- COMPUTER CLASSES & GED. 
_ Hampden Family Center. Call Megan 
2 at 410-516-5014 or Zubin at 410-235- 
1837, i 


TEENS. Teen Time for Girls is a pro~ 
_ $ram which needs help and contin- 
_ Ues to grow. Hampden Family Cen- 
ter. Call Megan at 410-516-5014 or 


-. Zubin at 410-235-1837. 


*  ARTS/CRAFTS FOR MENTALLY 
ILL ADULTS. Please give one morn- 


5 ing of your creative talents to im- 
Prove the lives of adults with psychi- 


atricand other disabilities. People En- 
couraging People needs volunteers to 
teach art, photography and other 
skills. Call “Volunteers in Partner- 
ship” at 410-764-8560. 


LIBRARY HELP. Need volunteers 
who are good with communication, 
both verbally and written. Computer 
knowledge so you can assist people 
with computer questions. Need 
someone willing to be flexible to work 
in nearby areas of need in the library. 
Contact 410-396-9940. 


MEDICAL/FAMILY VISITS. Tutor 
English as a Second Language at the 
Safe & Smart Center. Help an adult 
build community relations, meet a 
diverse group of people, and receive 
FREE ESL training. Contact Essence 
at 410-516-1011 (from Homewood 
Campus, dial 113-1011.) 


THEATER/ MANY OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. Center Stage is always in need 
of volunteers. Ushers, coatroom, gift 
shop, audio describers, radio auction, 
fairs and festivals, administrative, art- 
ists, etc. Call 410-685-3200 or e-mail 
pkranz@centerstage.org or visit the 
web at www.centerstage.org. 


ABUSE & NEGLECT. You can help 
prevent child abuse & neglect. Sup- 
port group facilitator, teen parent 
monitor, positive parenting educa- 
tor, family stressline counselor, and 
children’s program facilitator. Free 
training and on-going support. Call 
410-889-2300. 


MENTOR/YOUNG FATHERS. The 
Family Tree is in need of male volun- 
teers to work with young fathers in its 
home-based PANDA Program. Visit 
young fathers, give support, provide 
parenting education, build self-es- 
teem. Call 410-889-2300. 





Merchandise Market 


Moving Sale. Dining table, chest, 
twin-size beds, sofa-bed, fax/tel with 
answering machine, microwave, TV/ 
VCR combo, and more than 60 items 
nearly new. http://www.ops.dti.ne.jp/ 
~mhayama/kimoto.html or 410-415- 
7377 or kimoto@ece.jhu.edu. 


Twin size bed in good condition $30. 
Leave message at 410-366-7181. 


Original Paul McGhee prints, framed 
& matted, “Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor”—worth $1200, sac. $800, 
“Georgetown Bridge” —$400, $1000 
for both. Cannondale road bike, Cri- 
terium 3.0. Perf kinesis fork, all alu- 
minum, Shimano 105’s-$400. 
Hand-carved Korean theater mask 
$150, Korean iron from 1900’s, $350. 
Call Henry at 410-728-0999, e-mail 
igucham@hotmail.com. 


Furby for sale. All white. Make an 
offer. If interested e-mail 
Loll@aol.com. 


Super Nintendo System with two con- 
trollers and Seven Best Games. Only 
$100. Tel: 410-602-0982 leave mes- 


sage. 


MOVING SALE: GE Freezer, wok, 
rice cooker/steamer, crates, ‘89Nissan 
Sentra—good condition, must go 
$1700/obo. Call Linda at 410-668- 
0112.. 


Queen-sized pine futon bedframe. 


Basic model, approx 6” from floor, 
folds, natural color. Excellent condi- 
tion. $10 or best offer, you pick up 
from Canton. 410-534-4355. 


For Sale: kid’s bike $20, adult’s 10- 
speed bike $40, microwave $50, com- 
puter monitor $50, color TV $50, 
bentwood rocker $40, vacuum $20. 
410-377-0038. 
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For Sale: Microwave 100 watt/1.8 cu. 
ft, 1 year old $100. Cardio Glide exer- 
cise machine, excellent condition 
$100. 





Books for Sale 


TextbookZone.com 
Discounts up to 40% and fast, reli- 
able delivery. 

Visit TextbookZone.com. 


Used Books for Sale!! 

Cheaper than book store prices!! 
550.291 Linear Algebra and Differ- 
ential Equations 

550.382 Numerical Analysis 
530.305 Continuum Mechanics 
530.352 Materials Selections: 2 books 
560.202 Kinematics & Dynamics 


Call at 410-730-4176. E-mail 
ondasumiyo@hotmail.com. 
USED TEXTBOOKS FOR SALE!!! 


Calculus III (110.202). 

Intro. to Chemistry (030.101) with 
study guide. 

Fields, Matter & Waves (520.219 & 
520.202). 

Digital Signal Processing (520.435) 
with lab workbook. 
EPS: Guided tour 
(270.114). 

Intro. to C/C++ (600.109). 
Computer Literacy (600.101). 
Macroeconomics (180.101) with 
study guide, 

Laser (5201482). 

E-mail jhu777@hotmail.com or call 
410-730-4176 for more info. 


of Planets 





Computers 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand-new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 hard drive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboardand 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Pentium 200 KHz Compaq Desktop. 
24 M RAM, 3.2 GB, 33.6 K fax/mo- 
dem, 16x CD-ROM, keyboard, mouse 
and JBL supersurround speakers. In- 
stalled software include: MS Office 
97, MS Visual Studio 5.0, 
Mathematica etc. Everything is in ex- 
cellent condition and stillin warranty. 
Asking $450. Reply to 410-366-0229 
or e-mail mi@jhu.edu. 


Color printer for SALE! Canon BJC- 
4100 with color and black ink-jet car- 
tridges. Only two years old. Works 
great! $90. Please call 410-516-2523. 





Automobiles 


95 Mitsubishi Galant ES. Automatic, 
4-dr, A/C, cruise control, airbags, 
AM/EM cassette, ABS. Good condi- 
tion. 48 kmile. $9,200/best offer. 410- 
415-7377 or kimoto@ece.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
prem. stereo, airbags, low mileage, 
perfect condition. $7,995. 410-602- 
0982. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


“84 Toyota Corolla. LE, AT, AC, cas- 
sette, 107 K. Just passed emissions 
test. Runs great. $800. Call 410-243- 
0794 (after 8:00 p.m.) or e-mail 
taogia@welchlink. welch.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 
automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998. 


131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ — 


cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200, Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
premium stereo, airbags. Inspected, 
low mileage. Perfect condition. 
$7,995. Tel. 410-602-0982. 


91 Ford Festiva. 5-speed. No air. 45 
K. Excellent fuel economy. No acci- 
dents. Just needs brakes and muffler 
(maybe). Only $1700/obo. Call 410- 
669-0192. 


91 Nissan Maxim 4DSC., A/T, A/C, 
power seats. P/sunroof/moonroof, 
4W ABS, Bose AM/FM/cassette, 
alarm. 61.5 kmi. Excellent condition. 
$10,000 obo. bjmarg@alum.mit.edu. 


92 Honda Civic LX. 4-dr, AT, cruise, 
power windows, AM/FM, A/C, 
airbag, 55 kmi. $5500. E-mail 
wada@pha.jhu.edu or call 410-516- 
3834. 





Roommates Wanted 


Housemate wanted, safe area Charles 
Village, W/D, D/W, A/C, newly re- 
modeled kitchen/baths. $265/month. 
Available 1/15/99. Phone Judy in eve- 
nings at 410-337-7052. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely and clean 2-bedroom, 1BA 
rowhouse in Hampden with owner. 
W/D, minutes to JHU, within 
shuttle route. $250.00/month plus 
1/2 utilities. Call Anne at 301-665- 
1945 or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Non-smoker roommate wanted to 
share 2 BR/1BA condo during 
Spring 99 semester (approx. Jan— 
May). Across the street from JHU. 
Fully furnished, central AC, quiet, 
safe, balcony with gorgeous pan- 
oramic view. Rent $350/month (in- 
cludes all utilities). Call Christine at 
410-662-0785. 


Female nonsmoker wanted to share 
spacious 3 BR house on West 31st 
Street, near JHU/JHMI shuttle, nice 
neighborhood, available Dec., $300/ 
mo. + 1/3 utilities, Call Julia at 410- 
366-5263. 


Bonnie Ridge apartment. Non- 
smoker Korean male post-doc. Good 
conditions for living. $300 (one bed- 
room) or $400 (two bedroom)/month 
+ 1/2 utilities. Call Dr. Lee at 410- 
602-3058 or 410-516-6679 or e-mail 
hslee@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Share 3 BR apartment, LR, kitchen, 
furnished BR. $295/month. Balcony. 
5 minute walk from campus. Call 410- 
662-9791. 


Serious grad. student or professional 
wanted to share large 3 bedroom 
apartment. Fifteen minute walkto 
Homewood campus, own bathroom, 
excellent study environment, avail- 
able Dec. 15 for spring semester (and 
beyond?) Wyman Park Building. 
$300/month. Call 410-889-0415. 


Homes for Sale/Rent 





Sublet of excellent efficiency apart- 
ment during 2/99-6/99. Close to JHU 
Homewood campus (Beech Ave.) 
$350/month + utilities. Find Ken at 
410-516-8239 (W), 410-467-8684 
(H). 


Beautiful 2 level 2 bedroom with den 
in restored mansion. 2 bathrooms, 
working fireplace, wood floors, high 
ceilings, exposed brick, full modern 
kitchen with dishwasher. Large land- 
scaped yard enclosed by brick walls. 
Located in Bolton Hill, adjacent to 
park, on bus line, near Meyerhoff, 
Lyric, 183, light rail and metro, 1 mile 
from JHU. Available 2/1. References 
and deposit required. Call Micheleen 
at 410-523-6345. ; 
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Beechfield-lovely, well-kept. 2 bed- 
rooms, 1 bathroom, living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, deck, partially fin- 
ished basement, laundry room, WT W 
carpet. Easy commute to JHU/JHH. 
$56,000. Must see! 410-644-6439, 


For Rent—Roland Park 1 bedroom 
condo. Secure building. Walk to JHU/ 
Loyola/Union Memorial. Immediate 
availability, $650. 410-325-1908. 


Own for Less Then Rent. $44.900 1 
bedroom condo. Tuscany/Canter- 
bury Tudor-like building. Bright, 
overlooks park. Walk to JHU/Loyola/ 
Union Memorial. Immediate Avail- 
ability. 410-325-1908. 


Charles Village—3119 Guilford Ave. 
Charming 1-bedroom apartment. 
Modern kitchen and bath, A/C, quiet, 
tree-lined street. 5 minutes from cam- 
pus. $395/month. Year lease, no pets. 
410-583-2266. 





Personals 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, anda romantic, 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com- 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 


A31year oldlonely college educated 
incarcerated male with modest quali- 
ties seeks correspondence with ladies 
of diverse interests. Iam soon to be 
released and upon doing so will re- 
sume my education in economics and 
computer science. My interests are 
computers, reading, physical fitness, 
and song writing. I enjoy and look 
forward to sharing my thoughts and 
ideas with others. If youlike meeting 
new peopleand sharing your thoughts 
and feelings, then I would love to hear 
from you. A photo would be appreci- 
ated and will be reciprocated. 

Lloyd Fairweather 91A2173 
Woodbourne Correctional Facility 
Pourch#1 

Woodbourne, NY 12788 





Spring Break 


GET THE HELL OUT OF HERE! 
Mexico, the Caribbean or Central 
America $199 round trip. Europe 
$169 one way. Other worldwide 
destinations cheap. Book tickets 
online www. airtech.com or 212- 
219-7000. 


#1 Spring Break Specials! Book early 
and receive a free meal plan!!! 
Cancun and Jamaica $399. Bahamas 
$459. Panama City $99. 1-800-234- 
7007. 

http://www.endlesssummertours.com. 


SPRING BREAK 99 PANAMA 
CITY BEACH. The Boardwalk Beach 
Resort-Spring Break Headquarters. 
Packages from $39.00 per person. 
Closer to Spinnaker and La Vela. Host 
of Sports Illustrated Beach Club. Call 
now!1-800-224-GULF. 
www.springbreakhq.com. 
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SPRING BREAK 99 
Hours & hours of free drinks! Group - 
discounts & free trips! From $99! Ja- 

maica, Cancun, Florida, Barbados, 

Bahamas. Lowest prices. Best meal ° 
plan.1-800-426-7710-% 
www.sunsplashtours.com , 


SPRING BREAK 99! 
Cancun* Nassau* Jamaica 
Travel free and make lots of cash! 
Top reps are offered on-site staff 
jobs. 

All-inclusive deals, 32 hours FREE 
drinks. 

Special discounts up to $100 per 
perosn. 

Lowest price guaranteed. Call now 
for details! 
www.classtravel.com 
1-800-838-6411 


eT 


Services 





Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 


Need help improving your English? 
Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 
467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 


Wanttosharpen your Frenchorlearn 
some? For study, work, business, 
travel, or just outside interests. Con- 
tact Jean-Marie at 
jniyonzi@jhsph.edu, Absolutely low 
price! 





General Notices 





“Who dares to say that actual 
Mind can be overworked?” 
(Mary Baker Eddy, Science and 
Health, p.37) 

Do you want to learn more about 
Mind, God? 

Do you want your study to be more 
inspired and useful? 

Come to the Christian Science 
Reading Room, 2nd floor of the Ro- 
tunda, (up the ramp from Giant 
Foods), 711 W. 40th, Baltimore. 
Hours: 10-5, M-F; 10-1, Sat. 410- 
467-7974. 


Receive Office 97, Windows 95, 98 
from Microsoft themselves for FREE! 
$5. ryonf@bme.jhu.edu or call at 410- 
665-1067. 


Lost since October—adult, friendly, 
orange tabby, male cat. Last sighted 
in Charles Village. Any info. appre- 
ciated. Please call 410-366-8238. 


Women— earn $2,300 as an egg 
donor. Healthy, mature, age 20- 
29, to donate eggs for an infertile 
couple. Medical/legal expenses 
plus $2,300 compensation for a 2- 
4 week, part-time commitment. . 
Confidentiality at all times. Call 
Family Building Center, Inc. 410- 
494-8113, Towson. fe 
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THE “HOT ENOUGH FOR YA?” 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


FEBRUARY 4, 1999 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 2] 
years old, redeem within 30 days. 





The QM is COLD. 

This describes not only the QM’s current condition, but 
also his general state of being. The QM’s apartment doesn’t 
have climate control, and what heating the QM has just 
doesn’t cut it. (The QM likes to feel really toasty.) 

And it’s gotten to be that time of year where, if you don't 
have good heating, you feel it. The QM is always thinking 
about the ambient temperature, and howhe wouldlike it to be 
warmer. It never leaves his mind. 

The QM was all set to make a quiz about the cold, but then 
he realized that thinking about the cold would only make it 
worse. Instead, he de- . 
cided to try an experi- 
ment in mind over 
matter. 

So this week’s quiz 
will be about heat and 
hot things. Mmmmm. 
(A fewcold things may 
creep in toward the 
end.) 

Like every week, 
this week’s quiz is 
sponsored by Eddie’s 
Market and Eddie’s 
Liquors of Charles Vil- 
lage. Eddie’s is close to 
campus, so instead of 
sitting out in the cold 
waiting for a shuttle, youre soon home in your toasty apart- 
ment. They'll even deliver groceries to your door! Damn! 

Answer all the questions you feel like, and get it to the News- 
Letter by next Tuesday before 5:00 p.m. You can either email it 
to News.Letter@jhu.edu, or you can bring it by the Gatehouse 
(the News-Letter office, a cute little stone building at the 
corner of Charles Street and Art Museum Drive). The winner 
gets ten-dollar’s worth of nice hot food (or any food s/he 
likes) from Eddie’s Market, and a free case of beer or other 
beverage from Eddie’s liquors to cool your throat and warm 
your soul. 


1) What’s just about the hottest place anywhere? Why, Hell, 
of course! 

Actually, despite the stereotype of fire and brimstone, people 
have envisioned hell in a number of different ways, not all of 
which involve excessive heat (although none are pleasant 
places to be). One of the most vivid and detailed descriptions 
of Hell comes from the first part of a trilogy written in Italy in 
the fourteenth century (the other two parts describe Purga- 
tory and Heaven). A translation of this work has given En- 
glish a very famous phrase - “abandon all hope, ye who enter 
here.” 

Who is the author of this trilogy? 


2) One of the hottest places in the solar system is the sun, a 
gigantic nuclear furnace where hydrogen is built into helium 
at a temperature of millions of degrees. 

About how far away is the sun from the Earth? 





3) There’s an Indian restaurant near the QM’s home (not 
his home near Hopkins, the other one). They get themselves 
into this quiz because they have an interesting way of rating 
the heat (spiciness) of their food. When you order, you choose 
a dish, and the amount of heat you want on a scale of zero 
(wuss) to fifty (very hot). Not only that, but the scale isn't 
linear! That is, halfway from zero to fifty isn’t 

twenty-five; it’s around ten. Weird. Anyway, the restaurant 
is named Shiva. Shiva (the destroyer) is one of the three gods 
of a trinity in Hinduism. 

Name the other two gods. 


4) There’s an oldies song the QM loves re- 
garding summer climate. The song features a 
bitchin’ piano riff, and also mentions that sum- 
mer days feature“all around, people lookir half- 
dead, walkin on the sidewalk hotter thana match 
head”. It’s the best-known song of the band 
Lovin Spoonful. 

Name the song. 


5) When it’s hot, what do people love to eat? 
Ice cream! Of all the ice cream brands out there, 
Ben and Jerry’s has a special place in the QM’s 
heart (and freezer). He even loves Cherry Garcia 
and Phish Food flavors (though he does not 
love Jerry Garcia or Phish). Ben and Jerry’s is 
quite proud of its home state. 

What U.S. State does Ben and Jerry’s come 


from? 


6) Usually — at least in the winter — Chicago isa cold place 
to be. However, there’s an old song about Chicago that men- 
tions “a hot time/ in the old town/ tonight/ Fire, fire, fire!”. 
That’s right — in 1871, the city was devastated by a fire. 

According to legend, what accident started the fire? 


7) A woman’s menstrual cycle normally begins during 
puberty, and 
keeps cycling 
(except for in- 
terruptions 
during preg- 
nancy) until 
the woman 
reaches ap- 
proximately 
her mid-40s to 
mid-50s. 
Around the 
time it stops, 

women ex- 
perience other 
hormonal 
changes, in- 
cCplauidst ny & 
changes in body temperature called “hot flashes”. 

What is this time of a womans life’ called? 





8) A science fiction classic by Ray Bradbury called Fahren- 
heit 451 tells about a hypothetical future world where it is 
illegal to owna book. All books found by the government are 
burned. The story, published during the McCarthy era, is a 
powerful critique of censorship and the suppression of po- 
litical dissent. 

What is the mean- 
ing of the title (that 
is, what is special 
about 451 degrees 
Fahrenheit)? 


9) The QM is 
sorely disappointed 
that the movie Hot 
Pants Holiday (made 
in 1973 and starring 
Christopher St. Johns 
and Tudi Wiggins) is 
too obscure to merit 
a question. However, he'll settle for a question on Hot Shots!, 
the 1991 action-spoof that starred Charlie Sheen. Hot Shots! 
(Which always has an exclamation mark, like Yahoo!) had a 
sequel in 1993. 

What was the name of the sequel to Hot Shots!? 





BONUS/TIEBREAKER: Try to think of possible names 
for sequels to Hot Pants Holiday. Don’t know anything about 
the movie? Don’t worry, the QM doesn’t either! Just think up 
amusing film titles that sound sort of like Hot Pants Holiday. 
(Example: Bell Bottom Bonanza). List as many as you like, or 
just think up one good one. : 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEER’S QUIZ: 
1) India 
2) Chinese 

3) They are descendants of Latin, spoken by the 
Romans, thus “romance”. 

4) Bar 

5) Onomatopoeia 

6) Latin, and “The truth shall set you free”. 

7) French, Latin, Arabic, Malay, Hindi, Greek 

8) Basque, Arabic, Turkish 

9) Hawaiian 

10) A polyglot is someone who speaks many 
languages, and a linguist is someone who studies 
language. 


BONUS: Chinese, English, Spanish, Hindi, Ara- 
bic, Bengali, Japanese, 
French, Portuguese, Russian 


The winner of last week’s quiz is linguist 
extraordinaire Richard Macksey. You can pick up 


your prize at the Gatehouse. Congratulations, and thank you 
to everyone for playing. 





By Douc HousMANn 





